Book Authored 
By P ofessor oer 


DE 


“Police in America” is LA 
title of a new book authored by 


Dr. Robert Regoli, an Indiana 
Stafe University criminology : 


professor. 

He studied several police de- 
partments of varying size in 
researching the book. 

Regoli found that two oppos- 
ing groups have emerged in 
police work. One is the con- 
servation, ‘‘old core” police of- 

‘ficers skeptical of change and 
innovation; and the other is the 


“professionals,” who consider 


change necessary. 

‚ The two groups are, how- 
ever, “closer in ideology than 
either group realizes,” Regoli 
said. . 

“Both groups are committed 
to the major goal of law en- 
forcement: they seek an honest 
police force dedicated to fight- 
ing crime and: preserving 
peace. They also share the de- 
sire to change to the police 
image,” the professor said. 

Regoli tested the association 

„between cynicism and length of 
police service, rank, education, 
awards, complaints, socio-eco- 
nomic status, size of the depart- 
ment and professionalism in 


finding a basis for under-. 


standing cynicism. 

He did this, he says, because 
“once understood, perhaps it 
can be controlled.’ 

The book is being published 


by the University Press of‘ 


America, Washington, D.C. 
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Dr. Herbert J. Rissler, elta . 
man of ihe Indiana State 
University Department of 
History, announced today the 
creation of the Charles Roll 
Award for distinguished achieve- 
ment in the study of history. 

One of more outstanding 
graduate students will be 
selected annually by a special 
committee to receive this 
recognition. It honors an 
emeritus professor of history 
who is celebrating his ninetieth 
birthday this year. 

Born in Terre Haute, Charles _. 
Roll graduated from Indiana — 
State Normal School with a 
teaching certificate in 1906. He 
spent most of the next six years 
as a high school teacher in 
Brazil and Columbus, Ind. 

He obtained the B.A. degree 
from Indiana University | in 1910 
and the M.A. from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in 1912, where 
he remaineda for an additional 
year as a fellow in American 
History. 

In 1913 he joined the faculty 

_of his alma mater in Terre 
Haute as an assistant professor 
of history and was’ advanced to — 
associate and eventually full 
professor of history. In 19424-43 
he was chairman of the sociaı 
science division. y'i ei 

After serving with ‘distinction 
for. 38 years at ee State, ne 
retired in July. 1951. en k 

+ Roll's area of Specialty are 
Inndiana history and Anglo 
American cultural relati: 
is the author 


Indiana: One red Year: 
erican Dev: ment ( (Lewis. z 
Publishing Co., 1931) A ar ol! —— 
onel Dick _ on, The Per 
sistent Whig (India: istorical 
Society, 1948), ar ‚ell as RE FER EN 
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A new book with 

a local theme may 
help explain how 
Manson manipulated 
his Family. 


By Casey Selix 


An Indiana State University teacher got 
pretty angry when he was told someone 
2,000 miles away had more control over a 
local person than he did. 

Saul Rosenthal 48, became so infuriated 
that he wrote a book about this influential 
person named Charles Manson, history’s 
most famous mass murderer. 

Five thousand copies of “Charles Man- 
son: Love Letters to a Secret Disciple,' are 
scheduled to be released November 22 by 
Moon Mad Press of Terre Haute. 

”I reveal a face of Manson never revealed 
before,” Rosenthal claims. Rosenthal, who 
uses the pen name Si Wizinski for this 
book, says the book goes beyond the find- 
ings of “Helter Skelter” and “The Family.” 

The book analyzes Manson’s letters to a 
Terre Haute girl over a period of six years. 
Beatrice, the pseudonym for the girl, 
started writing Manson in 1970 after the 
Sharon Tate murder trial. Beatrice was 12 at 
the time. 

Rosenthal is still negotiating with Man- 
son’s attorney about royalties but is op- 
timistic the matter will be settled. 

Above all, Rosenthal says he seeks to 
warn parents and young people about Man- 
son’s manipulative powers through this 
book. “I was enraged that someone 
Beatrice had never met in the flesh could so 
totally control her mind and romantic life,” 
he Says. 

He met Beatrice through an ISU student 
in 1974 and became interested in the let- 
ters. He also met another disciple, Licia, 
who was a friend of Beatrice’s in high 
school. Beatrice was the first to write Man- 
son--Licia followed in her footsteps. 

Beatrice recently dropped out of ISU. 

“Manson's primary power is found in his 
psychosexual attitude--he has a radical, 
promiscuous philosophy of love,” Ro- 
senthal related. 

The letters to Beatrice and Licia were full 
of romantic themes and language. ‘‘He also 
seems to have a mystical philosophy about 
love,” added the assistant professor of 
English. 

“He realized there were a lot of inhibi- 
tions and hang-ups in middle class women. 
He tried to radically change their thinking 
by destroying first the sexual barriers, then 
the social and religious values,” he said. 

He turned the naive and innocent into 
socio-paths; he turned them against 
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Saul Rosenthal. assistant professor of English at Indiana State Univer- 
sity, looks more like a Talmudic scholar than the likely author of a new book 
on the manipulative methods of the murderer Charles Manson. It was in the 
classroom where he came to know of two local girls who had become corres- 
pondents of the imprisoned killer. Photo by Bob Godfrey. 


society and the establishment and “painted 
everyone as pigs.” 

Beatrice is the disciple Rosenthal spends 
the most time on. in the book. Because she 
was 2,000 miles away from Manson she 
didn't get involved in violence, but she was 
“very much mesmerized by him,” Ro- 
senthal says. 

Terre Haute has more of a connection 
with Manson than just the letters he wrote 
to Beatrice and Licia. In 1947, he stayed at 
the Gibault School for Boys until he ran 
away to his mother. She rejected him and 
Rosenthal believes that rejection may have 
been a major turning point in Manson’s 
criminal life. 

Manson is presently incarcerated at San 
Quentin prison in California. He’s eligible 
for parole in 1978. 

The Terre Haute disciples quit writing 
Manson last fall after the F.B.l. seized their 
letters, believing Manson had instigated 
the attempt to assassinate President Ford. 
Beatrice and Licia weren't involved in the 
conspiracy, noted Rosenthal. 

Rosenthal says the book explores the 
subjective aspects of Manson and the dis- 


ciples and includes some of Manson's 
songs heretofore unpublished. 

The innocent and naive are particularly 
vulnerable to Manson's manipulation, Ro- 
senthal warns. Beatrice, like others in the 
Family, felt lost or rejected and had poor 
relations with her parents. She also iden- 
tified with Manson in that at one time she 
was an orphan, he pointed out. 

The letters show how Manson tried to 
snare people into his family. ‘‘He managed 
to come on like a lost child, a waif who 
needed mothering. 

“Women picked up on this because it 
made them feel important,’’ Rosenthal ad- 
ded. 

How did Manson become so powerful? 
Rosenthal says he studied manipulation, 
scientology and took a Dale Carnegie 
course, ‘How to Win Friends and Influence 
Peopie.”’ He studied these subjects before 
he was released from prison in the 1960s 
and before he started the cult which is said 
to have murdered over 35 persons. 

Manson’s effect on Beatrice and others 
was profound. ‘Manson closed down the 
most precious thing in the Universe--their 
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From a drawing of the judge in the Manson 
case, original drawn by Manson. 


brains,” Rosenthal feels. 

“They became robots--zombies, slavishly 
following Manson,” he added. 

A prime example of Manson's power was 
Tex Watson, who did most of the “bloody 
work” in the Tate murders. He was a bright 
honor student and excellent athlete at one 
time. 

“After he got into drugs and joined the 
Family, he became one of the most vicious 
murderers in crime. Psychiatric tests show 
his 1.Q. dropped 35 points,” he noted. 

Although Beatrice hasn’t gotten involved 
in murder and violence, “I feel she and 
Licia have closed down their options of 
growth and expansion and potential happi- 
ness unless the evil can be broken.” 

“| sound like a preacher,” Rosenthal ad- 
mitted. “I'm motivated to try and break 


Manson's spell as well as other movements 
preying on the young.” 

He hopes to break the spell by informing 
parents and young people as to the poten- 
tial manipulators in society. “One reason 
I’m determined to see that the spell is 
broken is that | think the manipulation 
should be exposed.” 

Rosenthal received his M.F.A. from the 
University of lowa’s Writers Workshop. 
Originally from Washington, D.C., he 
earned his B.A. in English and Drama at the 
Catholic University of America and the M.A. 
from George Washington University. 

He has written plays which have been 
performed by university and semi-profes- 
sional groups and his poems have been 
published in literary magazines. 

Manson used to profess in his letters that 
he wasn't good with words, says Rosenthal. 
“He says ‘words chase their tails in circles.’ 

“He was always struggling and failing in 
his letters. 

“In fact, he seemed to feel more guilty 
about his writing than his crimes.” 


SUPREME QUEEN WILL VISIT 
LOCAL DAUGHTERS OF NILE 


Plans are under way by Badoura Temple 
No. 23, Daughters of the Nile, for the official 
visit of Supreme Queen Fay H. Andrews 
from Omaha, Nebraska. The ceremonial 
will be Thursday, November 4th at the 
Zorah Shrine Temple Auditorium. 

A banquet will precede the ceremonial at 
6:00 P.M. at the Shrine Temple. Princess 
Katharina Mcintosh will serve as 
toastmistress. 

Queen Carole Baxter Daugherty will 
preside at the ceremonial. 

Nobles are invited to the banquet. 

Music will be provided by Badoura Tem- 
ple Choir and organist Princess Pauline 
Baxter. The setting will be surrounded by 
Badoura Temple Pageantry. 

At the close of the ceremonial, there will 
be a drill presented by Badoura Temple 
Patrol and an exotic dance by the Badoura 
Temple Dancers. 

A reception will follow immediately after 
the ceremonial with the hospitality commit- 
tee in charge. 
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CLUB IDAHO 


STEAKS, FISH 
PIZZA, SANDWICHES 


“MEXICAN FOOD” 


DINNERS: 5:00 - 9:30 
ALA CARTE: 9:30 - Close 
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990066 068599% 


232-9816 Party Reservations Available & 


The new 


WAAC 
Radio 


“Daily Double” 
HOME JOURNAL 


A Daily Double 
Feature 
9:06 to 10 a.m. 
Monday through Friday 
with Laura and Vince 


Every day special 
guest plus a feature 


Monday, November 8 
Dr. Larry Beymer about “The Teaching 
Field Today”. 

Feature: Medical News 


Tuesday, November 9 
Dr. Beverly Fowler about ‘Child 
Behavior”. 

Feature: Mary Stevens on Gardening. 


Wednesday, November 10 
Mary Stewart, Superintendent of Indiana 
Women's Prisons 

Feature: Personal and Household Crime 
Prevention. 


Thursday, November 11 
Dr. Harriet Darrow 

“Why a Woman Should Go Back to 
School”. 

Feature: Stock Market and You. 


Friday, November 12 
Mary Alice Mulvihill 

“Care of Common Childhood Illnesses” 
Feature: Pet of the Week. 


WAAC Radio 
13 on your dial 
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Terre Hautean ` 
Has New Book 


JAMES SHAFFER 


Another Terre - Hautean has 
joined the long list of Indiana writ- 
ers making their mark in the liter- 
ary world. p 

James Shaffer, an alumnus of 
Davis Park, Woodrow Wilson and 
Wiley, is the author of a collection 
of short stories to be released in 
book form on Oct. 6. Titled “While 
Other People Sleep,” the book con- 
tains a trio of stories with roman- 
tic themes laid in Chicago, Havana 
and Detroit, respectively, 

This is Shaffer’s first published 
fiction although he has written ex- 
tensively for trade®journals in the 
sales field. 

A bachelor living in Detroi 
where he is in the sales depart 
ment of U. S. Gypsum Company. 
Shaffer served with McArthur’ 
forces during World War II and 
was graduated from Indiana Uni- 
versity. He is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sam Shaffer, 2119 Ohio 
beulevard. b4 
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Second book of a Terre Haute 
J man with dominating dual ca- 
X reers now is on local bookstore 
shelves. It is “The Convenient 
Coward” by Lt. Col. Kenneth 
E. Shiflet._ 
3 ‘The colonel, who is serving 
Zhis first command after almost 
5 20 years in the Army, is in far 
@ away Korea for the year, com- 
3 manding the Fifty-first Signal 
i Battalion. He has dedicated the 
-d volume to his wife. Jean. who 
;& with their two children, Bonnie 
A Jeanne and Robert Kirk, is at 
i4 their home in Falls Church, Va. 
4 ee T 
“THE CONVENIENT Coward” is 
4a fictionalized biography based 
Zon the life of-Marcus A. Reno, 
“3 who commanded the battalion of 
“the Seventh Cavalry that sur- 
“vived the Custer Massacre, ac“ 
$ cording to the jacket on the 


book. 

In. his preface, the author 
states, “I have been asked 
i whether this book is fiction or 
‘straight history. Frankly, I don’t 
"know. . .. The book is probably 
J history in fictional form. I have 
~ tried to describe, as they actual- 
“Vy occurred, the events affecting 
„certain lives. But in so doing, it 
“has been necessary at times to 
ï fall back on the literary license 

f of a novelist. 
HA + + + 
$ “WHERE EXACT conversations 
“land complete information on in- 
f cidents are unknown, I have re- 
{created them, basing this on 
ł documentary evidence. But the 
spirit, the feeling, and the es- 
a = = 
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Second Book of Terre Haute Author 
‚Appears on Local Bookstore Shelves 


er 


sence of history have, Ihope, 
been faithfully preserved.” 

, Reno, who asked for a court of 
inquiry to clear his name, and it 
was conducted two and a half 
years after the Battle of the Lit- 
tle Big Horn, has been the sub- 
ject of much speculation in the 
85 years since the battle. Shif- 
let states, in the preface, “Much 
has already been written about 
the tragic results of a battle on 
the high contours of ridges near 
a Montana river and one who 
sought glory. Little has been 
said of another and what he 
sought—in a battle that began 
‘long before that day. 


++ + 
“IT SEEMED that it might be a 
story worth telling.” 
- In his brief prologue’ the 
author describes the chapel at the 
United States Army post of Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, and the 
memorial plaques honoring sol- 
diers and combat organizations. 
“Beside the principal door to the 


#| Dr. Robert 


began last June with Richard | 
Boone as the star. i 
+ + + 
ALREADY he is at work on a 
third book, title of which he has 
not revealed to his family here. 
It will be concerned with the: 
people in World War II and not 
about the war itself, except as it 
is incidental to the characters. 
Plans for other books already 
are forming, including an histori- 
cal tale of the only Indian colonel 
in the Civil War. He spent six 
years of research on the latest 
one, published by The Stockpole 
Company, 

A native of Penn Yan, N. Y., 
he moved here with his Virginia 
parents, when but a small boy. 
His father came here to be with 
the local paper mills. His broth- 
er, Ralph D. Shiflet, is vice presi- 
dent and mill manager of the 
local mill of the Weston Paper 
and Manufacturing Co., Inc., and 
his sister, Vivian, is the wife of 
Schumaker. Another 


J 


brother, Frank Shiflet, is an 
aeronautical engineer at Waynes- 
boro, Va., and vice president of 


. pany. 
+ + + 
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the Wayne Manufacturing Com- | 


sanctuary a black-painted plaque || COLONEL SHIFLET volunteered 
made of smooth wood is larger | for service in 1941 and was pro- 
than the others around the | moted to major at 26. After 
walls,” he writes. 


| porary short stories have ap-| 
| peared in Cosmopolitan, Esquire, | 


title “The Thunder of Drums” 


“Gilt letters about an inch high 
on the dark surface look like 
they have been redone many 


times. The gold lettering lists, 


the names of members of the 
Seventh United States Cavalry 
Regiment who were killed in a 
battle with the Sioux and 
Cheyenne Indians along the Lit- 
tle Big Horn River in Montana 
on June 25-26, 1876. 


+ + + 

“THE NAME of Major Marcus A. 
Reno, who was acting second in 
command of the regiment those 
two days, does not appear among 
the officers. 

“He was also a casualty.” 

And in his book, Shiflet reveals 
how Reno was a casualty. 

Shiflet, who attended Fair- 
banks Elementary School here | 
and was graduated from -Wiley 


| World War II, he returned to 
{| Indiana University and earned a 
bachelor’s degree in journalism, 
being elected to Sigma Delta Chi, 
I| national professional journalism 
fraternity, Phi Eta Sigma, hon- 
orary scholastic fraternity. He 
was recalled to service before 
he completed his work for the de- 
| gree and later returned to I. U. 
-to complete his senior year. He 
‘also has studied at Rutgers Uni- 
| versity in addition to being a 
i graduate of the Signal Corps offi- 
cers Advanced Course, the Army 
Language School and the Com- 
mand and General Staff College. 

He visited here last, Summer 


en route to Korea. 


High School, writes both short | 
stories and books. His contem- | 


Collier’s and Bluebook and in| 
the English magazines Housewife | 
and Aller’s. 

His first novel, “The Valiant 


Filming of the novel under the 
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By Liz Ciancone 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 


“Who Will Rise Up?” Jed 
Smock, local son turned campus 
evangelist has answered his own 
question in his new book. “I will.” 

Brother Jed and I will have to 
agree to disagree on matters 
theological, but considered as a 
book, “Who Will Rise Up?” has 
some things to recommend it and 
some to discourage a wide re- 
adership. 

Whatever one may think of 
Smock’s theology, there can be no 


question about his sincerity or the 
depth of his conviction. 

book is both an autobio- 
graphy and an extended sermon. 
The reader is swept along in the 
personal sections and bogs down in 
the stream-of-consciousness ex- 
hortations. The sermon would have 
been more effective if Smock had 
detailed more of his pre-conversion 
psychology. 

He is more than frank about his 
youthful “sins” and his life as a 
hippie. He makes it obvious that 
self-indulgence and self-pity are 
not long-term answers for an 
intelligent individual. 


What’s missing is a transition. 
One minute he is a bearded, long- 
haired, sandaled hippie in the 
parking lot of a hamburger heaven 
and the next he is clean-shaven 
and clad in a three-piece suit 
preaching the gospel on a campus 
corner. 

What forces, what motivation, 
what insights wrought the 
transformation? Was he merely 
“ripe” for conversion or was convic- 
tion a bit more gradual? Having 
been privy to the darker side of 
Brother Jed’s character, the reader 
really needs to be led to the light. 

Smock prefers to devote the bulk 


of his text to his ministry. Included 
is much of the give-and-take 
between him and collegiate 
hecklers in which Smock emerges 
as the hero. A certain smug self- 
righteousness is inevitable and 
that’s a turn-off for those who want 
to read and interpret for 
themselves. 

The campus evangelist is un- 
questionably a charismatic figure, 
as those who have heard him 
calling for repentance can testify. 
Translated to the printed page, 
minus his strong personality and 
the fervor of his testimony, the 
sermon is less convincing. 
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A book written by an Indiana State 
University historian and published by 
the Columbia University Press is 
considered to be one of the first 
complete scholarly studies of the 


T SEP1 1981 


th ors 

emergence of New Wa ae as the 

nation’s first major urban center. 
“The New Metropolis: New York 


City 1840-1857” is the second book - 


authored by Dr. Edward Spann, pro- 
fessor of history. His first publica- 
tion, “Ideals in Politics,” was 
nominated in 1972 for a Pulitzer 
Prize. 

His most recent book has already 
received the New York State His- 
torical Association’s annual 
Manuscript Award. 

The book will be included in the 
Columbia Press Series, ‘“The Colum- 
bia History of Urban Life.” 

According to Spann, research for 
the book took nearly 10 years to 
complete ‘‘because New York City’s 
history is more complex than the 
histories of many nations. 
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mergence of NYC 


“The book discusses the physical, 
social, political and economic 
changes which transformed New 
York City from a seaport city into a 
world metropolis as well as the 
metropolitian center of the United 
States,” he said. 


The 17-year period covered in the 
book is the city’s major transforma- 
tion period, Spann noted, ‘This era 
begins with a serious commercial 
depression and ends with the climax 
of prosperity in the 1850’s, when New 
York City attained financial power 
over the rest of the nation.” 

He added, ‘The year 1857 is also 
Significant, politically, because it 
brought full-scale intervention by 
New York State into the city’s gov- 
ernmental affairs.” 
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coming book, Ideals and Poli- 
tics; 19th Century Liberals in 
New York, is now under con- 
sideration by the Pulitzer Prize 
jury for a possible award in 1973. 

Tke work. to be published by 
the State University of New 
York Press in January, is an ex- 
periment in a new form of col-| 
lective biography which stresses 
‚the dynamic, changing relation- 
ships ‘among members of a 
group. It is a study of the atti- 
tudes and assumptions which]| 
served both to unite and to di-|! 
vide a group of 19th century lib-}) 
eral thinkers who strongly in- 
fluenced public opinion. 

The author concludes that lib-|| 
eralism was not, and is not. a 
fixed bodies of ideas but rather 
an evolving system of belief 
which arose from the contradic- 
tion between the liberal ideal of | 
individual equality and the so- 
cial and political realities of aj 
constantly changing society. 

He deals in particular with the 
relationship between liberalism 
in New York and such matters 
as capitalism, urbanization, 
radicalism, public opinion, mass 
democratic politics, government 
policy, slavery, and racism. 

The ISU historian received his; 
B.A. at Iona College and thel 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees at New} 
York University. From 1957 to! 
1961 he taught at the City el 
versity of New York, Hunter 
College. and NYU. | 

In 1961, Dr. Spann joined the; 
ISU faculty and he currently 
hoids the rank of professor of 
history. 

Dr. Spann is currently working 
on a book which will analyze} 
New York City as an emerging 
metropolis during the period 
1840-57. \ 

He resides at 2705 S. 25th St.i 
with his wife Joanne and four!‘ 
children. Laura, Suzan, Bryant,}] 
and Jason. 
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Will Liza and Garrick find happiness? —_// 


Author 
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Ui 
By DONITA HADLEY 
Tribune Staff Writer 

Liza Marsh's heart pounded at the 
sight of Garrick Worth, the man she 
loved, but hadn’t seen in eight years. 

Will Liza and Garrick find happi- 
ness? 

They will if writer Diana Stewart 
has anything to say about it, which 
she does in her book “Return Engage- 
ment,” a modern romance featuring 
these two characters who renew their 
past relationship, but only after a 
passionate, 190-page struggle. 

"Engagement" is the first 
published novel by the local author, 
who (like her heroine Liza) is tall, 
red-haired and determined about her 
career 

Perhaps best known as the creator- 
director of Indiana State University 
Summer Theater’s “Pride City Re- 
view,” Mrs. Stewart has written 
plays, film scripts and adapted 
Shakespearean plays for young re- 
aders. 

Her current success as a pro- 
fessional writer is with the romance 
genre of fiction for Silhouette 
Romance, a divison of Simon & 
Schuster, which presents six such 
novels by various authors each 
month. 

After posting a second novel to her 
Silhouette editor, Mrs. Stewart re- 
cently took a mental hiatus from 
writing to ‘‘replace lightbulbs around 
the house’’ and explain why a woman 
who hates to write letters or keep a 
journal (as writers are encouraged to 
do) loves to sit down at a typewriter 
and write fiction. 

“Oh, I love it!” said Mrs. Stewart, 
who is a wife, and mother of two, and 
has been a student and teacher in the 
past. ‘Writing is the only thing I have 
ever done in. my life that I am 
absolutely self-motivated to do. 

“To do housework,” she joked, “I 
have to play ridiculous games with 
myself — like during a (TV) com- 
mercial I'll see how much I can get 
done. This is a two-minute com- 
mercial so I ought to be able to get 
the dishwasher loaded,” she laughed. 

“Even teaching, it’s a real chore 
for me. I hate grading papers and 
giving grades. I like the students, but 
I don’t like all the crap that goes with 
teaching. I taught drama with 
children, but it was exhausting. 
Sometimes I had to face 60 kids a day 
and I'd think, ‘Oh, how can I go on?’ 
But I never have to force myself to 
write!” 

“In fact,” she continued, ‘‘I have to 
restrain myself to stop! And the 
biggest joy in my life is my 
microwave oven because ...I’ll still 
be writing at 6:30 p.m. and think, ‘Oh, 
dinner!” 


...l never have to force 
myself to write! In fact, I 
have to restrain myself to 
stop!” 


`M 


Growing up in Provo, Utah, Mrs. 
Stewart wrote silly songs and skits 
for high school assemblies, as well as 
material for college productions at 
Brigham Young University, where 
she majored in speech. She wrote, but 
never once considered herself a 
would-be writer. 

As a graduate student earning a 
master’s degree in theater 
criticism/history, she loved to study, 
but hated writing assignments. “I 
hated graduate school papers,” she 
laughed. “just hated them with a 
passion. I loved doing the research, 
but the actual sitting down and put- 
ting them together, I hated! 

“What I did enjoy,” she continued, 
“and this should have given me a 
clue, is I liked writing essay questions 
for exams. And I think a lot of that is 
you don’t have to put all those note 
cards together. You can focus on an 
idea and just go with it. That’s how I 
like to write.” 

“Do you want to know how I got 
started?“ asked Mrs. Stewart en- 
thusiastically. 

The explanation begins a few years 
back’ at the. University of 
Massachusetts where the writer 
earned her master's degree, while 
husband Gary (now director of 
theater at ISU) taught in the 
university’s drama department. 

Just before the Stewarts left New 
England in 1976 for Terre Haute, the 
couple had dinner with the Bells 
(faculty friends). 

Bell was a playwright and his wife 
a poet. “But in order to support 
themselves,” said Mrs. Stewart,” 
“he wrote science fiction and she 
wrote mysteries. We were talking 
and they said, ‘If you ever want to 
write, pick a genre that you think you 
could write. Everyone has the great 
American novel they're going to 
write, but if you want to write to 
make money and live off it, pick a 
genre. Read everything you can to get 
a sense of what the formula is, where 
the trends are going and then write.’”’ 

“Well, I didn't think much about it 
then.'' she explained, “until I started 
commuting to Indiana University.’’ 


More than 750,000 
pure-bred dogs are re- 
gistered annually in the 
Stud Book of the 
American Kennel Club. 
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Diana Stewart 


After moving to Terre Haute, Mrs. 
Stewart started work on her doc- 
torate in theater at IU in Bloom- 
ington. “Id commute two, tiree 
times a week,” she said, ‘‘so for an 
hour and a half each way I’d be 
captive in the car. I don’t like to listen 
to the radio, because I like quiet, and 
suddenly realized that I had plots in 
my head!” 

After final exams were over in the 
spring of 1977, “I said, ‘Okay, I’m 
going to sit down at the typewriter 
and I’m going to start writing — see 
if I can do it.’” she said. “So I did! I 
sat down at the typewriter and it took 
me three and a half weeks to write 
my first novel.” 

“I was gearing it for Harlequin,” 
explained Mrs. Stewart about her 
first book. “After I talked with the 
Bells, I thought, ‘Okay, I could write 
contemporary fiction, I could write 
historical fiction. I started reading 
both — like Georgette Meyer, I’ve 
read everything she’s ever written. 
She’s marvelous! When I'd get bored 
with those, I’d read contemporary 
novels.” 

‘“T’d worked out a plot and I wrote 
it! I knew there were things that were 
not according to formula, and I 
thought, ‘‘Phooey, I’m going to write 
it just the way I want to. So I sent it 
to Harlequin — naively,” she 
laughed. 

The reply from the publisher was a 
form letter rejecting the manuscript, 
but on the back were words of en- 
couragement by the editor who had 
read the material, asking to see more 
of the writer’s work. 

In 1979, she sent a second modern 
romance to Harlequin titled “Act of 
Love” (her initial title for “Return 
Engagement”), but this novel, too, 
was rejected. 

The writer decided to totally re- 
work “Act of Love,” but discourage- 
ment set in. ‘I told Gary, ‘I don’t 
really know why I’m doing this (re- 
working the novel), she recalled. 
‘“I don’t want to send this manuscript 
back,”’’ she told her husband. ‘And 
then I read the advertisement!” 

The ad she stumbled across was put 
in the New York Times by Simon & 
Schuster requesting manuscripts for 
the Silhouette Romance novels which 
the firm was about to begin 
publishing. ‘‘... Gary was looking at 
the paper,” recalled Mrs. Stewart, 
“and said, ‘Hey, look at this!’ I read 
it and talk about flash of blinding 
light. I thought this was it! All of a 
sudden I know what I’m writing 
(“Act of Love”) for!” 

She mailed the manuscript to 
Silhouette in October of 1979. “I got a 
call from them the first part of 
December,’ said the author. ‘They 
said, ‘We’ve read your book and we 
love it. We want to buy it’ And in my 
brilliance I said, ‘Terrific! I want to 
sell it!’ I thought, ‘Boy, if that isn’t 
one of the brightest comments you've 
ever made!’”’ she laughed. 

Although the 259-page manuscript 
had to be cut by about 30 pages, and 
the title “Act of Love” was changed 
by the publishers to “Return Engage- 
ment,” only word choices and some 
transitions remained to be com- 
pleted. 

The book was slated for print in 
1980, and arrived at the national and 
local book stands in September. 

It wasn’t until Mrs. Stewart and 
her daughters, Beth and Emily, 
dropped by a local bookstore that the 
writer saw ‘Return Engagement” as 
a finished product. ‘It was thrilling,” 
said Mrs. Stewart, about seeing her 
work on the store bookshelf, “and the 
girls were really excited!” 

The book, said Mrs. Stewart, could 
not have been possible without the 
support of her family who didn’t 
disturb Mom when she was working 
for hours behind a closed door. 
“They've been marvelous,” said Mrs. 
Stewart of her daughters and 
husband, whom the author says 
always encouraged her to do what 
was "emotionally satisfying.” 

As a writer, Mrs. Stewart works at 
home while kids and husband are 
away at school. It doesn’t happen 
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often, but occasionally she will work 
all night on a manuscript, ‘‘When I'm 
on a roll,” she said. 

While she’s working, a huge glass 
of soda filled mostly with ice cubes 
sits close by. The ice is for chewing 
when thoughts are in process. 

One essential aspect to her work 
routine is use of a typewriter. ‘I work 
best when I write fast,” she said. 
“ve tried other ways and longhand 
is absolutely out! j 

“T type 90 to 100 words a minute 
which means I can keep up with my 
own thoughts, so if I’m really on a 
roll, I can turn out, oh, six or seven 
pages an hour. Sometimes I work a 
lot harder. Sometimes it just doesn’t 
come and I sit there staring at the 
typewriter, but to do it longhand, I 
forget where I was. I lose my whole 
train of thought and the dialogue just 
doesn’t come fast enough for me. * 

“The other essential thing,” she 
continued, ‘‘I have to work on it every 
day of the week — including Saturday? 
and Sunday. That doesn’t mean TH 
spend six hours sitting down writing, 
but that means maybe if I’m tired 
like on a Sunday afternoon I’ll just si@ 
down and re-read what I’ve written — 
just to keep the characters fresh inf 
my mind. So that on Monday, when t 
go back into it, I don’t have this tim 
lapse, because I forget how my 
characters feel if I leave them along 
that long.” { 

Her characters “come alive in my 
head,” explained the author, who said 
if she was an artist she could draw 
the faces of her people — that’s how 
clearly she sees them in her mind'3 
eyes. 

“I block (move) the characters if 
my mind as I write,” said Mrs. 
Stewart, ‘just as I would block a 
play. The characters take on a life of 
their own. Pll sit down at the 
typewriter and I’ll write the way I 
write a play — T'I] visualize it. I put 
my characters almost like they wece 
onstage, and I’ll just let them start 
talking. It’s almost as if I’m record- 
ing what they’re saying. 

“I think that if I have any strength 
as a writer,” she continued, ‘‘it is 
creating these characters who speak 
for themselves. I find I have to go 
back sometimes and tone myself 
down because they’ve been too out- 
spoken. They may say outragecus 
things which in a real life situation 
could take place or they may he 
absolutely tongue-tied and what you 
can do is go back and give them all 
the words they need.” 

Creating and controlling her 
characters is one of the biggest 
writer satisfactions in being in fiction 
for Mrs. Stewart. 


“The characters kecome vex, 


~ very familar to me; “"sne’satu, wand 


I really care about them. When 
(Silhouette) called and accepted by 
my book, one of the first things they 
said to me was we like your people. 
And it was like, oh, this is my child 
and they like the way she’s turned 
out! I’ve raised her well, and she's 
going to be a really, lovely young 
person!” 

There are little problems along the 
way, however. Naming her heros and 
heroines is a problem at times, ‘‘I 
have a terrible time with names,” 
said the writer. “I bought a book of 
baby names and sometimes I literally 
go through and stick my finger down 
to come up with something!” 

She doesn’t like stupid or gullable 
characters and as a writer, »Mrs. 
Stewart tries to avoid the violent 
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treatment of heroines found in some 
romance and gothic novels today. ‘‘In 
a lot of the historical fiction... 
women are really masochistic and 
men are sadistic,” she said, “and 
that really offends my sensibilities. I 
don’t like to see women used. 

“Even though it may all come out 
a happy ending, that offends me. 
Being physically abused and thrown 
around, there’s too much of that and 
I don’t like it. That’s what my novels 
don’t have — I’m really not willing to 
write that.” 

Of course, other aspects of the 
novel have to be carefully considered 
other than character development: 
“Conflict is absolutely the most im- 
portant thing and it’s the hardest 
thing in these kind of books to sus- 
tain,” she pointed out, ‘‘because you 
have to be careful that you don’t have 
a situation where if the hero and 
heroine had 30 honest seconds with 
each other the whole conflict would 
be resolved.” 

Next she decides the setting. 
“Where it is set is so important,” she 
commented about her novels. ‘‘I pick 
places like New York and I love 
Vermont, so I pick places I really do 
have a feeling for because that helps 
and I don’t have to do research.” 

Her novels also come out of her 
Own experience. For instance, the 
author’s theater training came in 
handy in creating Liza Marsh, who's 
an actress preparing for her next 
Broadway play in ‘‘Return Engage- 
ment.” 

When Mrs. Stewart finally sits 
down to start a novel, she works 
primarily from mental notes. She has 
no outline or story on paper. 

“Tll have the essential conflict,” 
she said, ‘“‘which I know will come so 
far through the book. I have the initial 
situation, the inciting incident — 
what’s going to happen to set all this 
off. Basically, the resolution is de- 
termined for me — they’re going to 
live happily ever after. And I just let 
it develop from there as I write.” 

When do ideas for stories pop into 
the author’s mind? ‘Driving is a 
marvelous time (for getting ideas),’’ 
she said. ‘‘All my first books came 
while I was driving to Bloomington 
and back. Some people can think 
while walking — I can’t. I love to 
think while I’m driving because for 
me it’s a real bore.” 

Long drives seem the most a con- 
ducive to helping her thought pro- 
cesses. However, driving long dis- 
tances and plotting stories 
simultaneously can become 
dangerous! ‘Going to Bloomington,” 
said Mrs. Stewart, ‘‘I can remember 
stopping at the highway on 59 and the 
next thing I’d know I'd be nearly to 
Spencer and old «think, ‘Ob, what 
happened to those 20 miles?” 

The popularity and market for 
these romance novels is growing 
rapidly, according to Mrs. Stewart. 
“Sixty percent of all paperbacks sold 
now are sold to women,” she said, 
“and most of them are the genre 
romance books whether it’s historical 
gothic or the contemporary 
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he key to success 


of late has been brought about by the steady pounding away at 
typewriter keys, an effort which eventually produced Mrs. Stewart's 
first published novel — “Return Engagement.” The modern romance 
book was published in September by Silhouette Romance, a division 
of Simon & Schuster. The author has also written plays, film scripts 
and is the creator-director of “Pride City Review” presented annually 


by ISU Summer Theater. 


romance.”’ 

Why are these books so popular? 
“Ive got my own philosophy about 
that,” said Mrs. Stewart, who also 
has an answer for the feminists who 
criticize this type of literature. 

“A lot of people say, oh, they’re 
women’s fantasies. I don’t think 
they’re that, as much as they appeal 
to women... who are not 
feministically inclined, and yet are 
home all the time with their kids and 
they’re happy doing‘ that. They’re 
contented with their life and the 
feminists are saying you shouldn’t be, 
you ought to be out exploring ali these 
other things. What these books do, I 
am convinced, are reinforce values 
that are important to those women. 
“(They reinforce ) such values as 
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marriage is a permanent relationship 
and the only relationship that can 
really ultimately fulfill you,” con=” 
tinued the author. “Secondly, that 
there are people who don't play 
around before marriage, they don’t 
live together first, they don’t sleep 
with other men. The other thing I 
think is important is that it is alright 
for a woman to work as long as it’s a 
fulfilling kind of work, but ultimately 
her home and her family is the goal 
that is most important.“ 

What’s next for the author? Well a 
spy novel, maybe, or perhaps another 
romance book. But one thing’s for 
certain, if you’re looking for Diana 
Dixon you can be sure to find her 
whenever Diana Stewart sits down at 
the typewriter. 
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By Liz Ciancone 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 


It isn't often a friend publishes 


a book. My friend, Gary Stewart, 
published his first novel, “The 
Tenth Virgin,’ this fall and he 
gave me a copy 

I must say up front that I had 
a difficult time turning the first 
page. I wanted desperately to like 
the book and to be able to say nice 
things about it, but I wanted to do 
so. honestly. 

The book was on my nightstand 
for ‚at least 10 days before I 
opened it and began to read. I 
wasnt 30 pages into it before I 
forgot the time, forgot the author. 
I forgot everything except the 
story. The book became even 


more difficult to put down than it 


had been to pick up. 
Stewart is a native of Salt Lake 


City and was raised as a Mormon. 


il LA y \ 

He draws upon aie ARE 
for his theme and his setting, and 
he invents a detective/hero in the 
person of Gabe (Gabriel) Utley as 
his protagonist. 

Utley, a maverick Mormon, 
returns to Salt Lake City from 
New York at the request of a 
long-ago love who wants him to 
find her daughter without making 
waves. Jennifer may be a 
runaway or perhaps a kidnap 


victim, but in either case, a‘ 
public scandal could endanger her ° 


father’s career as a high-ranking 
official in the Mormon church. 
Stewart's novel illuminates a 
world few of us know. Utley must 
deal with the pious and cynical 
hypocrisy of the established 
church as well as the shadowy 
world of the Mormon fundamen- 
talists — religious zealots who 
live in isolation outside the law 


and cling to the practice of 


first novel a winner 


‘polygamy. The dual interpreta- 
tion of “The Book of Mormon” 
and a struggie for status within 
and ‚without the_ established 
church presents -dramatic 
possibilities. ; 

As a fallen Mormon, Utley 
cannot be made privy to the 
“family affairs” of either group, 
yet somewhere in this maelstrom 
of violent emotions and in the 
wake of clan murder lies the 
secret he must uncover to fulfill 
his mission. 

Stewart has produced a first 
novel that’s a real cliff-hanger — 
an absorbing story with a climax 
Strangely fitting. That’s not 
surprising given the author's 
theater background. He has an 
innate sense of drama and con- 
structs his novel like a play — 
establish situation and character, 
introduce complications, build to 
climax and quick resolution. 
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Novice novelist is no stranger to art 
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For a first novel, E. TE 
Virgin’ has done extremely well. 
The first printing, from St. 
Martin’s. Press, was sold out 
before publication thanks to a 
starred review in Virginia 
Kirkus, the prestigious guide used 
by libraries and bookstores with 
money to spend. 

“A solid debut for N.Y. sleuth 
Gabe Utley — who finds lots of 
vile language, violence, and 
Lolita-type sex under the surface 
of Utah's Mormon respectabili- 
ty,” said Kirkus. 

The book also rated a review, 
albeit brief, in the New York 
Times. 

None of this success seems to 
have touched author Gary 
Stewart. He still speaks of 
“learning how to write prose 
before I grapple with things 
closer to the bone.’ He is, 
however, about to put a second 
Gabe Utley novel in the hands of 
his publisher. 

While he may be a novice in the 
novel business, Stewart is no tyro 
in the world of the creative artist. 
He has made his career in the 
theater and is presently on leave 
as chairman of the Theater 
Department at Indiana State 
University. He not only teaches 
theater, he is director of the ISU 
Summer Theater for which he 
also acts and directs. 

During the 1983 season, he cut 
another notch in his artistic belt 
as playwright/director of his first 


full-length drama, ‘‘Daddy’s 
Gone Home to Mother in 
Heaven.” 

He’s a quiet, sensitive man — 
an observer — but intimates also 
know him as a convivial late- 
night card shark with a cigar in 
one hand and a five-card flush in 
the other. Roles he selected for 
himself in recent ISU Summer 
Theater Revues gave a glimpse of 
this secret self as he romped 
through a mime of Kenny Rogers’ 
“The Gambler.” 

This secret — but only partially 
accurate — vision of self may 
also have surfaced in the person 
of Gabe Utley, the self-possessed, 
in-command, detective hero he 
has created. 

Stewart, like Utley, is a native 
of Utah raised in the Mormon 
Church. He confesses that like 
Utley, he is trying to come to 
terms with this heritage. But, 
where Utley uses a direct, con- 
frontational approach, Stewart 
deals with his conflicting emo- 
tions indirectly through writing — 
a problem-solving approach. 

He will continue worrying the 
sub-surface realities of the 
Mormon Church in his second 
Gabe Utley novel, tentatively 
titled “The Cookie Ladies.” 
Without revealing details of plot, 
Stewart said it concerns the role 
of women in the structure of the 
church. 

“The surface implication is 
that polygamy exploits women,” 


he said. “But polygamy gave a 
kind of freedom, too, since the 
men were always off somewhere 
and women had to develop a 
network of cooperation: to 
survive. The formal power is 
vested in men. but Mormon 
women hold the informal power.” 

This theme was developed in 
“Daddy,” a play now in the hands 
of Circle Rep in New York which 
has expressed interest in un- 
derwriting a reading. Actors 
Theatre of Louisville is also 
interested in the play and has 
commissioned Stewart to do a 
one-act for them. 

Production is more important 
than publication in the world of 
theater, however. 

“Theater is harder to crack 
right now than other media, in 
spite of all the talk about develop- 
ing new playwrights,’ Stewart 
said. 

Future projects do include a 
second full-length play and 
perhaps. a reworking of two 
earlier attempts at novels — one 
of which reached the finals in a 
competition for western writers 
sponsored by Bantam Books. 
Both books are concerned with 
Mormon frontier history. 

“When I go back to those, P'U 
go with a more epic idea in 
mind,” Stewart said. He seems to 
be starting on the surface and 
digging for deeper roots and more 
profound feelings — “things 


closer to the bone.” — L.C. 
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traditions 
‘- Terre Haute playwright 
_ explores Mormon macho 


By Liz Ciancone 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 


Playwright Gary Stewart’s Mormon background is proving to be 
a rich mine of material for his creative mind to play with. 

Last summer, local audiences were permitted a peep into the 
| subculture of Mormon women in his play ‘‘Daddy’s Gone Home to 
x Mother in Heaven.” This year the focus is on Mormon men in “The 

. Whitehead Family Reunion,” opening Tuesday at Indiana State 
University's.Summer Theatre and scheduled for six additional 
‘performances during the remainder of the repertory season. 

Between plays, Stewart’s novel, ‘‘The Tenth Virgin,” presented to 
‚a far broader readership his insights into the Mormon Church and 
the shadowy world of that segment of the faithful which still espouses 

“and practices polygamy. 

- Without revealing details of his plot, Stewart said his new play 
| turns on the gathering of Mormon sons after the death of their father. 
‘ The first son “has escaped the tradition and is now a professor at 
Brigham Young University,’’ Stewart said. It is this son, incidentally, 
| who is the only one of the four to actually attend the funeral. A second 
—son, Jed, is a practicing polygamist and a prophet of the faith, and 
a third is "looney — stuck in the perpetual adolescent games common 
to male-oriented societies.” Stewart said he wrote the looney role 
specifically with the talents of David Silberman in mind. Silberman 

is playing the role — directed by Stewart. 
| The fourth son never actually appears, but is referred to throughout 
| by the other characters, including Uncle Si, the final masculine 
| “member of the cast.The sons have all had their differences with 
| Daddy concerning matters of religion and the action of the play 
highlights that conflict and the contrast between contemporary 

Mormon culture and the 19th-century center of faith. 

“The play demonstrates how tough it is to shake your traditions,” 
Stewart said, “as an American as well as a Mormon.” He cited the 
history of macho violence characteristic of America’s westward 
expansion as a vestigial presence in Mormon Utah. 


Playwright : Author of “Whitehead Family 
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On Giger Teacher law 


A new book on school law. 
“The Law on Student Teaching 
in the United States,” has been 
authored by Dr... Fred Swails. 
Indiana State University 
professor emeritus of educa- 
tion, and published by the Inter- 
state Printers and Publishers, 
Inc., Danville, Il. 

The book is the first of its 
kind to be published on the law 
of student teaching and covers 
50 states offering up-to-date 
law on student teaching. One 
chapter relates 14 cases on stu- 
dent teaching. including three 
recent Federal District Court 
decisions on the subject. 
Another chapter is devoted to}, 
the statutory provision of 36 
states on student teaching, and 
these are documented state by 
State. 

The final chapter of the book 
summarizes the findings}: 
around six legal principles: (1) 
Legal authority to conduct stu- 
dent teaching in the public 
schools; (2) the student 
teacher's authority to regulate 
pupil conduct: (3) the liability 
of student teachers for pupil in- 
jury: (4) the rights and respon- 
sibilities of student teachers 
compared to those of the 
regular teacher: (5) the cer- 
lification of student teachers: 
and (6) the law on dismissing a 
student trom a student teaching 
assignment and on denying a 
student the right to student 
teach. 

The final chapter also in- 
cludes a model statute to 
authorize student teaching ex- 
periences in public schools. Dr. 
Swalls developed the model for 
the book. 

The new book will be helpful 
to college-university professors | 
working with student teachers. } 


teachers-who supervise student 
teachers, students in teacher 
education programs, and prin- 
cipals and superintendents in 
school corporations accepting 
student teachers. 


Dr. Swalls, who retired from 
the ISU faculty this year after 
30 years of service, had 
previously authored ‘Legal 
Aspects of Student Teaching” 
(1966) and three editions (1968, 
1971. 1976) of ‘Legal Rights and 
Responsibilities of Indiana 
Teachers” which were all 
published by Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, Inc. 
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Tuner-Hactr, August 14, 1855. 

Dear Sir: The undersigned, your Whig friends and neighbors, who have long 
been identified with the fortunes of that Party, heard, with great pleasure, the 
Address delivered by you to a crowded audience, on Saturday last. 

Fully sympathizing with you in the sentiments of that Address, and in the 
high National views inculeated by it, we cannot deny to ourselves the pleasure 
of asking that you furnish a copy of the same for publication. While false tea- 
chers are bent on precipitating upon the country, a purely sectional contest, against 
the admonitions of the Father of his Couutry, and the teachings of the great men 
af the Whig Party—our Crays, and Harrisons, and TarLors—we feel assured 
that the publication of your Address will add to the love which the People fee! 
far the Union and Indivisibility of the American States. 

Hoping that it will be in your power to oblige us, 

We remain. very truly, 


Jacob D. Early, 2 M. W. Sedauı. 
George W. Clippenger. Wm. Durham, 
Bateman Ross, James H. Turner, 
William Naylor, M. M. Hickcox, 
David S. Danaldsou. John P. Baird, 
Johu W. Jones, Rufus St. Jokn. 
Thomas I. Bourne, ©. H. Bailey. 
Thomas Dowling, W. J. Ball, 
Charles Groverman, W. R. McKeen. 


We were not present, owing to absence from town, but have heard the speech 
spoken of in the highest terma, and cheerfully conenr in the above request. 
Albert Lange, 
Wm. K. Edwards. 


Teesr-Hauce, August 15, 1855. 

Gentlemen : Your letter of yesterday, requesting a copy of the speech made by 
me on Saturday last, for publication, has just been handed me. and T hasten to 
say to you that I shall endcavor to comply with your request. 

The speech, as you are aware, was made altogether without notes, and I may 
find some difliculty in recalling the train of argument and mode of expression.— 
But I will endeavor, in writing it out, to do both as nearly as possible, 

1 beg to assure you that your letter has excited in my mind the most gratifying 
emotions. At this time, when so many others are inclined to give encouragement 
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to sectional controversy, it is exceedingly grateful to my feelings to know that the 
National sentiments expressed in my speech, are sympathised with by you. The 
consciousness that you, my neighbors and friends, with whom I have so long 
associated in political action, approve of what T said, is the highest reward 1 
desire, : 
I shall endeavor to furnish you with a copy of the speech, as soon as my busi- 
ness, engagements will permit me to get it ready. This may be delayed some 
days, owing to its great length. 
Very Respectfully, 
Your obedient serv’t., 
i R. W. THOMPSON. 
Messrs. J. D. Karty and others. 
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FeLiow-Crrizens: There may be some here, to-day. who think 
that I shall speak with pleasure, But T beg tu assure them that it 
is not so, IT shall experience none whatever, in saying what I thik 
a sense of duty requires me to say, [know that I ‘shall EXDTESS REN- 
{ments from which some personal friends, whose feelings I would 
net willingly wound. will dissent. But they will excuse me for 
cousidering the time to have arrived when personal considerations 
should not restrain us from discharging our duty to the country. 

We are about to be precipitated upon a most important and danger- 
ous political erisis, and our dearest interests are at stake upon its 
issue. l verily believe that we are advancing towards the very 
verge of a precipice, beyond which there is a yawning abyss we 
may not escape, unless we shall retrace, our steps, and maintain 
again those national principles which we once cherished with such 


earnest devotion; unless we shall get back to where the fathers of 


the Republie stood, Tf Lean aid in tuning us all away from this 
precipice, Í shall have accomplished the only object Ldesien. But 
whether I do so or not, I shall utter the sentiments I really enter- 
iain, freely and without reserve. And T can promise you that they 

are sentiments, not formed to-day or yesterday. but constantly en- 

tertained throughout life. They will, therefore. have about them 
the merit of sincerity, if no other, 

[ have been puzzled to know w hy it is, that, at this partienlar 
time. when no election, involving national questions, at Vecur, in 
this State, for fourteen or fifteen months, it is considered necessary 
hy those who would take the exclusive management of our affairs 
into their own hands, to have us all mounted upon new political 
platforms ; especially when they are inultiplying so rapidly that it 
18 almost: impossible to eompute their number. — Without any just 
or proper occasion for it, we find ourselves in the midst of exciting 
public disenssion, upon political topics, which, more than .all others 
combined, are ¢ Rr sinen to excite bad feeling and to convulse the na- 
tion. I sce ne necessity for this. The storm of political controver- 

y will be tieree enough when it shall properly come, and it is not the 
part of wisdom to plunge into it hefore we can learn how fiercely ii 
may beat upon us, A whether or no there isa haven in which we 
may expect to escape its fury. I would, if it were pos ssible, arrest 
this course of events, and pursnade you back again to the points 
trom which some of you have departed, that we may reason togetlı- 
er as those who are to share a common destiny and that we may 
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move onward in the future, as though a single spirit of nationality 
animated us all. 

And I am at a loss to know, why we ave asked to adopt a political 
faith, which is, in fact, confined to a single question. ‘The great ad- 
ministrative affairs of the country are all overlooked ; its commerce, 
its manufactures, its internal improvements, and the developement 
of its immense resources, all seem to be forgotten or passed by as 
things of no moment, in an angry contest for the balance of politi- 
eal power between the two sections of the Union. One question 
only, and that the most difficult, dangerous and exciting, is kept be- 
fore us to arouse and inflame onr passions, as if with slavery our 
country is destined to be cursed, and withered, and consumed by an 
almighty power, and without it, every thing clc of glory and re- 
nown, and greatness, shall come to uaunhidden. [have not learned 
our histéry correctly, if this course does not retard our prosperity. 
rather than promote it, and if our happiness may not be advanced to 
a point, higher than it has ever vet reached, if we shall /et this ques- 
tion alone just where it is. And my chief purpose at present, is 
to convince you that it is our duty to let it alone. 

It ishard, I know, to approach the diseussion of the subject of 
slavery without feeling a sense of embarrassment, at the difficulties 
which surround it. The verv first feeling it excites in the mind is 
opposition to the idea that one man shall subject another to his will. 
without his consent. Every man will readily concede that this, as 
an abstract proposition, is opposed to the law of nature, which rec- 
ognises the universal equality of mankind; and if the proposition 
were now an original one, whether slavery should be introduced 
here for the jist time, weshouldall, every where throughout the 
country, yield to the influence of this sentiment, and exelude it with- 
out hesitation. It is this abstract view of the question of slavery. 

about which our political agitators are so Glainorons. They seem to 
think that their time is mis-spent unless it is employed in fierce 
denunciation of it, and in annonneing general sentiments upon po- 
litical freedom which are not denied by any body. This is what 
they call the moral view of the question. 

But I deny, at the outset, that slavery, as it exists in this country. 
presents a moral question for our consideration, or that we of’ the 

free Siates have any just right to discuss it as a mora? question. — 
The day for such a discussion has passed by—it passed in the times 
of our fathers, when our institutions were formed: Had we lived 
in the Patriarchal age of Abraham, when, with his hundreds of 
slaves he occupied the plains of Canaan, and when a law promulged 
by him might have governed the world, we might have employed 
our powers of eloquence and pcrsuasion to induce him to abolish 
the slavery that existed in his dominions. Put as none of our mor- 
al reformers lived in his day, to instruct him in the duties helong- 
ing to his condition, be seems, and that without hesitation, so far 
as we are informed, to have permitted slavery to become a part of 
the political institutions which he built up. under the immediate 
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protection of Providence, He allowed it to pass down to Isaac 
and to Jacob and to the Patriarchs who tollowed them, by way of 
inheritance, and when Mores was called as the great religious and 
political leader of Israel, he ound it existing amongst the Jews.— 
It was not Negro slavery, so far as we know, but it was the weak 
reduced to servitnde by the strang--the inferior subjected to the 
will of the superior. It was servitude rendered without consent. 
It violated natural rights. It was accompanied with all the horrors 
of buying and selling, and where the slave was a stranger and not. 
a Jew, it continued tor life. In this form it existed in the days of 
Moses, and yet there is not one word in all his writings that con- 
demins it as mora. It existed as a political inatitution—inter- 
twined with the Jewish polity. and as such, Ae let it alone, except 
so far as he regulated it by law. When God gave him the law 
amid the lightnings and thunders of Sinai, he did not direct him to 
abolish slavery. Ho commanded that man-stealing should be pun- 
ished with death, but immediately following the delivery of the ta- 
hles upon which he had written the decalogue with his finger, he de- 
elared the law in relation to the purchase of slaves. And in the 
Levitien! code it is more fully and plainly written that the heathen 
“shall be your bond-men forever.” How could all this have been. 
if Moses had considered it his duty to abolish slavery, ar a viola- 
tion of the law of morality. and, therefore, of the law of God? If 
he had so thought, and the queation had been with him an original 
oe, and not already fixed and settled by the Jewish people, would 
he have permitted it to exist? God, throngh him, by the word of 
his power, might have broken the bonds from every Jewish slave 
and have made him as free as his master- But he did not. Te 
permitted slavery to continue, not only during the days of Moses,— 
but those of Joshua and all the Judges and Governors who follow- 
ed him—even down to the coming of his Son. And when the Sa- 
viour came upon the carth, he found it existing, just as it existed in 
the days of Moses. And he left it, when he ascended to his Father, 
just as he had found it. "The Jews had looked for his coming, as a 
temporal Governor, but he came only to teach the heart, and to set 
before them the example of aholy lite. He did not come as a poli- 
reeian to interfere with the civil and internal policy of those amongst 
whom he sojourned. He subjected himself to the higher powers of 
government, without murmur, and uttered no complaint against 
their mode of exacting obedience from himself or others. Yet, in 
the great moral code which he has lett us, there is not a word to be 
found, in denunciation of slavery, nor of any other political insti- 
tution, I do not mean to sav or to infer that he justified its exis- 
tence. Notatall. He found it existing and he let italone. And 
his example of non-intervention should not be lost upon us. We have 
no part in the State Governments where it exists. Our national com- 
pact of Government provides for its existence, where we of the free 
States cannot reach it, and is it not folly, more than folly, for us to 
be disturbing ourselves about an abstract question of morals, which 
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dout concern us. Tyr which we are. dn ne way. answerable. ad 
which the eivilizet world has settled many thousand years ago?! 

And the Apostles. Jollowing after the example of their Master, Jet 
slavery alone as he had done. They did not forbid it as immmoral.or 
ndvise the master to det the bond-wen go tree. When Onesimus, a 
slave. esenped from, Philemon, his master, aad went to St, Paul, at 
Rome, lie did not. advise, him not to return to slavery—he did net 
atiempt toconceal him-—he didnot contrive te send bim still tarther 
Irom his master- that he might enjoy the sweets of personal tree 
dom, a some of ourown modern philanthropists would have done. 
Far Som it. He know that the daw made Onesimus a slave, uud 
that his services, as such.,were due to his lawful master, and, azy 
gowl citizen, se obeved the law. and sent the slave buck to his mas 
fey.) Ib wasno part of his wission to eppore the law, He, Jike hi> 
great prototype, was no politician: to teach men disobedience to un 
thority. Batson the other hand. he counselled them to be subjee! 
tothe higher powers, and laid down rules of conduct tor both mas 
ter and slaye-—commanding the one to proiection aud. the other to 
obedience. | would advise those who have the means and curiosity 
to. dose. to look into what is said) by the ablest and most orthodox 
commentators upon the Bible; on this subject. and especially what ir 
said by Dr. Adam Clark-—that they may see whether slavery is con 
sidered by them to hea sd and whether there have not sprung up. 
in our day, certain now men, wiserand better than they. who would 
interpolate the, word, of God with a new faith. For one, while 1 
would not ereate slavery—while I would do nothing to extend it 
whileevery principle of iny nature, rebels at the idea of involuntary 
servitude, because it is against the law of nature, yet I repudiate, 
utterly amd entirely, this new iden that we commit asd by letting 
slavery, remain in this, eountey—a doetrine which would consign 
even Washington himself to the revions of the damned. 

And slavery thus let alone, by the great lights of the ehwistian 
world, has hada eontinual existence since their day. in almost every 
civilized, nation upon. carth—passing down, throughout the whole 
of them, from the Patriarchal age to the present time. Tt has had 
this continued existence. because God, in his, Providence, has made 
one race, of men superior to another—heeanse he has made us all 
the creatures of interest. and because he has permitted us to violate 
other laws of nature without making it an offence against hihu, — 
Why he has done this, it is not necessary fof me to inquire. I take 
his dispensations in this instance, as [do in a thousand others, with- 
out being enabled to fathom his purpose. Tt is enough for me to 
know what he has declared and what he has permitted. But if i 
may, without presumption, attempt to look into his motive for per- 
mittingy African, slavery to exist in this country, L would say, that 
he has designed, itsas the means of clevating the African race, and 
ot ultimately, raising then up to christianity and civilization.— 
Through itsi, instrumentality, the native and degraded African, a 
miserable slave at home, has heen brought in contact with our peo- 
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ple and our institutions, and this contact hastraised hint up to acon 
dition of comparativesuperiority. Througt him, sent back to his 
original home,we have conveyed the light of our institutions tothe 
darkest spot upon earth, and it maybe, that, in his own good thame: 
Providence will pennit the: brightness which. through our means. 
shines on Liberia now, to‘dispel the thick cloud of degredation from 
the whole continent of Africas) But when this result, willbe work- 
vd out, neither you nor!L can tell; tor none ot us can) loo forwarl: 
solas to: know what even a single day may bring forth! If that in. 
terpretation of prophecy which assigns to the millenium a near ap 
preach, be the true one, there may be those now living who will wit: 
nossithis great result.' But Ihave no'speenlation even; tootier upon 
the subject—-except to say, that, in all human probability; cuntil the 
milleniuun shall come, slavery, in some torm or other will continie 
tu exist amongst the nations of tho earth. ' 

At the discovery of this continent, there were no slaves in Amert 
ca. but the adventurous European hadsearcely planted himself here. 
before, tecling liis ‘superiority above’ the native Indian inhabitants, 
he begun the policy of subjecting them tu bondage. Tho Spaniands 
in South America made slaves of thousands of'themy and forced than 
to laborsagainst their will. © But there were amongst the Spanisch 
of that day,some men who had obtained distinetion as philantlıro- 
pists; who thought they saw, tast in fact, they’ must haveiseen.Ithat 
the Indian was entitled to a higher destiny than thatvof servitudes! 
that nature had endowed him with superior faculties, with the hithe 
est courage and with the most ennobling qualities: | Las Casas was 
the most distinguished amongst these, and he visited the court to 
Ferdinand. to pursuade that great sovereian to consent to the intro: 
duction into Spanish America, of slaves from Africa; so that thev 
might take the place of the India slaves) and ‘thts release that woe 
bler race trony bondage. y Ferdinand, imtlie end; consented, and thus 
the slave trade begun=—-that wbominableitrade upon which the evil- 
ized world has set. the curse of its condemnation, and which alt con: 
cede that the law of God denotneed when it declared, that “he that 
stedleth aman and selleth him, orif he be tound in his hand, he shall 
surely be put to death?) And it was pursued asa source dt protit 
nobonly bythe Spaniards; but by the Dutch and English. " By the 
latterit wasproseeuted with the greatest possible industry aud per 
severance, wnder the special protection of the Governmentiot € reat 
Britain!” ol have now betoreing; but have not time to read ite an ae 
count of; this trade as it existed: in’ England. betore: the A mnerican 
Revolutionjwhich I have taken tronra leading and standard work— 
Postlethwayt’s Universal Dictionary of Trade and Commerce: pits: 
lished in 1766. He shows, Sn a tewi words, that: the governntent ot 
Great Britain-considered the colonies as opening a new field forthe 
enlargement of the slave tradesand that as the supplying them 
witheslaves would: be ‘we continual souree of wealth? to all tenin: 
gedin it, the protits were secured) by chartered grants; to “fhe mer: 
ehantsor London, Liverpool and Bristol;?the descendants of whom 
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are now living in luxurious ease upon the wealth secured. by this 
trade, while they profess to be pertectly horrified at the idea that.any 
man should consent to keep a human being in bondage In the 
year 1752,during the reign of George II—a company was chartered by 
Parliament, especially to carry on this trade. It was composed of 
more than a hundred members, and besides these, there were more 
than one hundred and fifty others engaged init. Mr. Postlethwayt 
gives alist of cighty cight vessels used for this purpose, with the 
capacity to transport 26,050 slaves. And these were the means em- 
ployed by England to force slavery upon us. And she employed 
them without seruple. Mr. Hume, in his historytells us that both 
the Germans and Anglo-Saxons commenced the’ practice, as carly 
as 1066, of, selling themselves and their children intoslavery. And, 
therfore, the English descendants of the Anglo-Saxons had no con- 
sciencions scruples at stripping the African from his home and selling 
him to the colonies, rather than to continue the slavery of their own 
race.“ The colonics remonstrated against the traffic. They denonn- 
ced it, in almost every form and mode of denunciation. Yet they 
could not arrest it. It was continued until slavery was introduced 
and became a part of the political institutions of all of them. "The 
first slave-ship that ever landed a cargo of slaves within what are 
now the United States, was owned, says Mr. Bancroftyby “a mem- 
ber of the church of Boston”—the next was owned by the Dutch of 
Holland and landed in James River, in Virginia. The New Eng- 
land colonies were unsuited to slavery. The climate was too cold 
and the country too exposed. The soil was not sufficiently fertile 
or the country sufficiently extended to justify its cultivation by slave 
labor, and the slaves that were owned there, were carried to the 
South and sold to those who were engaged in the cultivation of to- 
baceo, rice, sugar and cotton.: The climate of the South was more 
congenial to the negro—it was like that of his native country to 
which he had: been accustomed. And these were the reasons, why 
slavery found its way to the South and was confined there. | It was 
to the interest of the South to have slaves, and to the interest of the 
North to get rid of them. Therefore, the North sold them and the 
South bought them. That was the well understood and avowed 
motive on bothsides. It was a plain business affair—that involved 
no question of morals, and did not excite the horror of our plain 
and honest old) fathers. Did they live in this day, they would 
shudder at the curses bestowed upon them, and would won- 
der at their utter ignorance of the principles of right) and jus- 
tice. But the “old fogies” have long since paid thedebt of nature, 
and have not been permitted, except from the spirit land, to know 
how their own descendants calumniate their memory. 

And thus introduced, it existed here, when our National Indepen- 
dence was declared in 1776—our fathers being compelled to deal 
with it as they found it. To suppose that they intended, by saying 
that “all men are born free and equal,” to declare that slavery was 
immoral and could not, therefore, legally exist in this country,’ is 
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to suppose that they intended to stultify themselves before the very 
nations to whom they submitted the justice of their revolt. In that 
sentiment, they spoke only of freedom and equality by the natural 
law; but, at the same time, by the act of forming their government 
as they did, they enunciated the political: truth that a republican 
government could exist and yet tolerate the institution of slavery. 
They knew’ very well that in every state of society and in every form 
of government, the natural Jaw is invaded and natural rights are 
surrendered, and they entered upon no idle crusade against the 
mode in which these things have been done from a time “to the 
contrary of which the memory of man runneth not.” They dealt 
with the world and with society as they found it, and when they 
founded our infant government, with slavery covering half its territo- 
ry, were not ashamed to leave the justness ‘of their determination to 
Almighty God, and submit the issue of their struggle to his direc- 
tion. The North had no slaves and the South had—yet they min- 
gled their blood upon the common battle fields of both North and 
South. Slavery furnished no argument to the North against a 
union with the South, and thus in the convention that formed the 
present constitution of the United States, the representatives of all 
the States met upon grounds of equality, to act for each and all.— 
And it is well for us to observe their action, that by worshipping at 
a shrine so pure and uncontaminated, our own patriotism may be 
refreshed. For it is true, disguise it as you may, that we have 
“fast men” amongst the politicians of these days; men whe set at 
hold defiance all that the wisdom of the past has consecrated, and 
who seem resolved that they will not be hampered in their progress, 
by even the recollection of our common ancestry. It may not be 
amiss to let such men know, that there is a mesmeric chord still 
passing from the American heart back to the days of the Revolu- 
tion, and that the pulsation of that heart still beats, in earnest and 
patriotic response, to the admonitions of our fathers. 

At thetime of the meeting of the National Convention, in 1787, 
there were two great leading interests in this country—commerce 
and agriculture. The people of the New England States had been 
indueed, from the sterility of their soil, to invest their wealth in 
commerce, and therefore this interest was peculiarly guarded by 
them. Those of the South were engaged in planting—because their 
soil and climate invited it—and therefore they were agricultural.— 
How far any rivalry may have existed between these two interests 
before the Convention met, it is not important to enquire, but it is 
enough tor my present purpose to know, that, in the Convention, this 
rivalry exhibited itself: perhaps, as much on oneside as the other, 
though that is not material. It will be recollected that, after a gen- 
eral debate of more than a month, in the Convention, upon the sey- 
eral plans of Government proposed, it was tinally referred to a Com- 
mittee of five members to prepare dnd report a Constitution:—being 
called the Committee of Detail. This Cbinnnittas was elected by 
ballot and was composed of one member from South Carolina, one 
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trom Virginia, onc from Massachusetts, one: drom Connecticut, and 
one from Pennsylyvania—thns giving the majority to the free States. 
On, the Gih August 1787, this Committee reported a plan of Govern 
ment, and, L desire to: call your attention to, two of its provisions, 
that, you may understand fully liow these two opposing interests of 
which J. haye spoken were hanmonized—how, in other words, some 
of the great. compromises of the Constitution were made. T heg 
that you will observe, not. particularly what | say ion this, subject. 
bat thetacts as they are) recorded both in Eliots: Debates and the 
Madison papers. A 

‘The fourth section of the seventh article of this reported plan, was 
in these words: 

“sec: + No tax or duty shall be laid by the Legislature on arti- 
cles exported irom any State, nor on the migration. or importation 
of such persons asthe several States shall think proper to admat è 
nar such. snigration or importation he prohibited.” 

‘Chis, yon will observe, provided, tor the continuance of the slave 
drude without limitation—although it was reported from a Commit- 
teow majority of whom were fron. the free States. It took away: 
tion Congress the power to prevent the importation of, slaves into 
amy of the States, by providiug that. it, should. neither tax nor pro- 
hibit the importation—thus leaving to the States to. do, what they 
already, had the power, to do—to carry onthe importation at their 
pleasures 9 When thissection came up for consideration, the | first 
part of it, relating to an export duty, was agreed to, —hbut a motion 
was made by, Mr. Luther Martin. of Maryland to amend the re- 
mainder, by giving Congress the power to put asprohibition or tax 
on, the importation of slaves.” This motion came; therefore, trom 
a southern man anda slave-holder; and was a proposition to pro- 
vide w plan forthe suppression of the slave trade, in the place of the 
plan for its perpetual continuance that had, been reported by the 
Committee of Detail. |) And it was sustained by; the mover, express- 
lv upon the ground that it, was “inconsistent. with the principles of 
the ‚evolution, and dishonorable to the American character.” As 
wehad comparatively few) slaves in this countryjat that time, here 
Was av proper occasjontor determining the question, at once and tor- 
every whether, by, the sanction of the National Government about to 
heformed, any mone should be added, by importation, to the num- 
ber already, here. «dt was distinetly presented ly the motion and 
contd not be escaped. There was no attempt to escape it, but: the 
question, was met directly and at once. And it was met, too, ina 
discussion, whieli it would be well for. some of onr_ modern moral- 
ante ead—ospecially that part of it, in which | Mri Zilsworth of 
1 onercetiont, afterward Chiet Justice,of the United States, said, that 
i tie moral ityor wisdom of slavery are considerations belonging to 
the States themselves” and that other part, wherein Mr. Roger 
Sherman of Conncctiout declared that the “public good did not re- 
quis” that the States should bo prevented trom importing py ide 
and, siil that-ether part of it. wherein Hr. Elbridge Gerry of Mas- 
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sachusetts, said that “they had nothing to do with the conduct of the 
States as to slaves.” All these gentlemen were great men—very 
great ımen—and represented Northern constituencies. But they 
did not fear to say what they felt, and I have never heard that their 
sentiments were then disapproved by the States they represented.— 
While they opposed Mr. Martin's motion and acted in concert with 
the representatives of the states of South Carolina and Georgia, in ta- 
vor of the continuance of the slave trade, they were opposed by Mr. 
Martin of Maryland, Mr. Mason of Virginia, (who denounced it 
as all “infernal trafie originated in the avarice of British mer- 
chants,” which he said had already been prohibited in Virginia, 
Maryland, and, North Carolina;) by Mr. Dickinson of 
Delaware, and by Mr. Langdon of New Hampshire. All 
these gentlemen, saye one, were from slave States—yet they were 
decided and earnest ag: ainst the contimance of the slave trade, fin- 
ding. formidable opposition to their policy and sentiments 
from the extreme North! Thisl hope yon will observe, for I shall 
have vecasion to recur to it again. 

While the debate was going on, and before it had produced any 
practical result, a proposition was made by Mr. Governeur Morris 
of ra AL Hi to refer “the whole subject” to a Committee, 
“including the clanses relating to taxes on exports and to a nawya- 
tion act.” “These things,” said he, “may form. a eee among 
the Northern and Southern States.” There had, as yet, been no 
bargain formed, The two extremes of the Union, had not yet come 
togetlier, though, it is evident, that what was done by the Northern 
ventlémen I have referred to, was done with the hope of bringing 
alt concert between them. The clause in relation to navige ition 

had not yet been acted on, and, therefore, the Northern men could 
not know what might be the fate of their commercial interests. 
Nor could the men of the extreme south, who were anxious. that 
the States should not be torbidden to carry on the slave trade, know 
what might be the result of their proposition. Therefore, hoth 
these interests were embraced in the motion of Mr. Morris, that thev 
might torm the basis of an arrangement or compromise; a bargain 
ashe called it. That you may see how this was to be effected I will 
read therartiele in relation to navigation, to which the North was 
opposed. Ttwas Section 6, article 7, and was in these words : 

“No navigation aot shall be passed, without the assent oftwo thirds of the mem- 
hers present in each House.” 

In debating the proposition of Mr. Morris, Mr. Gorham of Mas- 
sachuselts distinctly announced ithe ground upon which the Hastern 
States stood in the Convention. He said—“he desired it to be re- 
membered, that the Bastern States had no motive to Union, but a 
Commercial one. They were able to protect themselves. They 
were not afraid of external danger, and did not need the aid of the 
Southern States.’ These sentiments showed clearly, that the 
commercial interests of New England would furnish the basis ofa 
bargain, as Mr. Morris had suggested, and his proposition was, ac- 
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cordingly, adopted. The whole matter was referred—both in re- 
ference to the slave trade and a navigation act—to a Committee 
composed of one from each State represented in the Convention, 
and, in their hands, both questions were placed. 

On the 24th August, this Committee reported a Compromise 
upon which they had agreed, in reference both to the slave trade 
and a navigation act. This was the report: 

“Strike out so muchof the fourth Section as was referred to the Committee, and 
insert. “The migration or importation of such persons’as the several States now 
existing, shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Legislature 
prior to 1800, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such migration or importation at 
a rate not exceeding the average of the duties laid on imports.’ 

“The 5th Section [in relation toa capitation tax,] toremain as in the Report.” 

“The Gth Section [in relation to a navigation act,} to be stricken out,” 

This was the bargain, so far as these two propositions were con- 
cerned. By it, the extreme Southern States were to secure the 
slave trade for twelve years, and the extreme Eastern or New 
England States were to secure protection to their Commerce— 
which Mr. Gorham said, was their object in going into the Conven- 
tion. It was well understood, because it was so declared, that 
neither of them would agree to any form of National Government 
which did not accommodate its local and sectional interests; and, 
therefore, the bargan was made, in good faith. But, in the form in 
which it was reported from the Committee it was not acceptable to 
South Carolina and Georgia, and when it came up for considera- 
tion, a motion was made by Genl. Pinckney of South Carolina, to 
amend the Section reported by striking out the words—“the year 
1800” and inserting the words, “the year 1308”—so as to continue 
the slave trade twenty instead of twelve ycars. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Gorham of Massachusetts and opposed by Mr. 

Madison of Virginia. How strange it seems, now, that Massa- 
chuseits was then in favor of and Virginia opposed to continuing 
the slave trade! Yet itis the truth of a history which the viru- 
lence of faction cannot assail. Mr. Madison spoke of it as “dishon- 
orable to the American character,” and fully supported what -his 
colleague, Mr. Mason, had said, when he denounced it as an “in- 
fernal traflic.” But this Southern opposition—this Virginia op- 
position to the continuance of the slave trade—although it came 
from such men as Washington, Madison, Randolph, Mason, Blair, 
and Wythe—did not avail any thing against the bargain that had 
been made, In despite of it, the proposition to extend the trade 
to 1808, was adopted by the vote of seven States to four. New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts and Connecticut voted with the South- 
ern States for the extension of the time to twenty years, while New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania Delaware and Virginia were the only States 
that voted against it. This test vote having been taken, the clause 
as it now stands in the Constitution was agreed to; thus bringing 
into this country the slaves which twenty years of importation 
would accumulate; with the consent and by the votes of the three 
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great New England States, Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
Connecticut! How strong must have been their anxiety to forma 
Federal Union, when they could have paid such a price as this for 
protection to their Commerce! And how irresistible is the obliga- 
tion now resting upon their descendants to abide by all the conse- 
quences of the bargain. I will not yet believe that the people of 
New England. will seek to be released from this compact which 
their fathers made. They have too much reverence for the past, 
to be thus driven, by demagogues and politicians into acts of 
hostility to a Union formed under the circumstances referred to. 

When it was objected to that part of the report which had re- 
ference to the duty to be paid upon the importation,—that it was 
“acknowledging men to be property, by taxing them as such under 
the character of slaves” it was distinctly announced by Mr. Rufus 
King of Massachusetts and Mr. Langdon of New Hampshire—both 
of whom were on the Committee—that they “considered this as 
the price of the first part.” I hope you will observe this language— 
for we hear much said now about there being no such thing as. 
property in men. You will perceive, however, that Northern men 
did not so understand it in the Convention, but that the recogni- 
tion of the doctrine that slaves were property was the price they 
paid for the Union and for the protection they secured to their 
commerce. Upon its being stated by Gen. Pinckney of South 
Carolina—who was also ou the Committee—that Mr. King and 
Mr. Langdon had truly stated the bargain, the Compromise was 
ratified by the Convention, with the understanding expressed by 
those gentlemen as to its effect and extent. And that was the 
first feature of the Compromise that was to benefit the South. 

Afterwards the proposition to strike out the 6th Section, for the 
benefit of the North, came up, and, while it was under considera- 
tion, Gen. Pinckney explained the whole nature of the Compro- 
mise. His remarks are too important to be omitted. He said— 

“Jt was the true interesis of the Southern States to have no regulation of Commerce, 
but considering the loss brought on the Eastern States by the Revolution, their lib- 
eral conduct towards the views of South Carolina, and the interest the weak Southern 
States had in being united with the strong Eastern States, he thought it proper that 
no fetters should beimposed on the power of making Commercial regulations, and 
that his constituents, though prejudiced against the Eastern States, would be recon- 
ciled to this liberality. He had, himself, he said, prejudices against the Eastern 
States before he came here, but would acknowledge that he had found them as 
liberal and candid as any men whatever.” 

What was done in the Convention to change, so suddenly, the 
views and opinions of Gen. Pinckney in relation to Eastern men? 
What was the Ziberality of which he spoke? Mr. Madison explains 
it, ina note to this debate, where he says: 

“He” (Gen. Pinckney,] “meant the permission to import slaves. An understanding 
on the two subjects uf navigation and slavery, had taken place between those parts of 


the Union, which explatns the vole on the motion depending, as well as the language 
of Gen. Pinckney and others.” 


After this explanation of the motives for adopting the Compro- 
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mise, the compact with the North was carried out by the South, 
by the unanimous agreement to strike out the 6th Section—as the 
North desired. And that being done, Mr. Butler of South Carolina, in 
still further execution of the compact or bargain,moved an addition- 
al clause to the Constitution to secure the delivery of fugitive slaves 
when they should escape from the slave to the free States. ! hope 
you will observe these facts closely—for they are important. Mr. 
Butler’s proposition was moved on the same day on which the 6th 
Section of the 7th article was stricken out, and directly after that 
was done, as every member of the Convention knew that the right 
to import slaves amounted to nothing, if they could escape into the 
Jree States and thercby be released from service, for, by the com- 
mon law, their escape into the free States would have made then 
free. And it was unanimously agreed to, in substance, as it now 
stands in the Constitution, and in these words: 
“It any person bound toservice or labor in any of the United States, shall escape 
into another State, beor she shall not be discharged from such service or labor, in 


consequence of any regulations subsisting in the State to which they escape, but 
shall be delivered up to the person justly claiming their service or labor.” 


Mr. Luther Martin, in his celebrated letter to the Legislature 
of Maryland, after the adjournment of the Convention, when spea- 
king of this compromise on the subject of slavery, says: 

“J found the Eastern States, nolwithstanding their aversion to, slavery, were very 
willing to indulge the Southern States, atleast with a temporary liberty to prosecute 


the slave trade, provided the Southern States wonld, in their turn, gratify them, hy’ 


laying no restriction on navigation acts ; and after a very little time the Committee, 
by agreat majority, agreed on a report, by which the general government was to be 
* prohibited from preventing the importation of slaves for a limited time, andfthe restrictive 
clause relative to navigation acts was to be omitted.” 

And Mr. Madison, speaking, afterwards, in the Virginia Conven- 
tion, said of the clause relating to fugitive slaves:—*This clause 
was expressly inserted to enable owners of slaves toreclaim them ;” 
to secure, said he, “that property which we now possess.” And 
Mr. Iredell of North Carolina, in the Convention of that State, 
explained why the word slave was not used in the Constitution. 
He said: ‘ 

“Though the word slave be not mentioned, this isthe meaning of it. The North- 
ern delegates, owing to their particular seraples upon the subject of slavery, did not 
choose the word slave to be mentioned.” 

I have been thus particular in presenting you with these facts in 
our early history that you may see and understand fully the true 
nature and extent of the Compromises of the Constitution in.re- 
lation to slavery; that you may see that the Constitution could not 
have been formed without them—and, more than all, that you 
may see how strongly and sacredly they are still binding upon all 
parts of the Union and upon all classes of our people. It is impos- 
sible to escape their effect or their meaning. ‘They are plain and 
palpable facts; that can be no more disputed than, they can be 
avoided. The framers of the Constitution understood them, and 
while they lived there was only here and there a demagogue bold 
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and reckless enough to attempt a, preversior of their meaning. But 
now that these great men, with the father of his country at their 
head, have been called away to receive the reward of their patriot- 
ism and are no longer hereto rebuke those who, would assail them, 
our ears are continually saluted with, idle: and vapid declamation 
about a “higher law” that is above the solemn compact which they 
made. They were not only great men, but. they were good men: 
as true to their own integrity and the honor of their country as the 
needle to: the pole.. We teach our children to revere their memo- 
ries with a devotion but little less than that with which we teach 
them to reverence God... They constitute the pride and. glory of 
our country. : And, in my judgment, it is almost sacrilege to.charge 
them that in making the compact I have named, they were guilty; 
ofan act of immorality. If slavery in a National sense, ‚is im-,, 
moral—if it is a violation of the law of God—then they were guilty 
of treason against Heaven itself. And this is. the effect of the whole 
abolition argument. -Phillips and Garrison and all that. school of 
fanatics understand it so, and, to be consistent, they so declare; 
but those less bold, who have not yet been permitted to enter, the 
inner chamber of the abolition court, while they do not directly 
and openly avow these sentiments, yet. cannot escape the conse- 
quences of the fact, that their positionand associations endorse and 
approve them. 

These men charge upon the South what they call the sin, and 
curse of slavery, and claim that it is the high destiny and, duty sof 
the North to wipe off the foul blot from our national escutcheon. 
Now, although { might with great propriety as one of. the sons of 
the South—proud of my ancestry and. incapable of forgetting the 
home of my yoyth—enter upon her defence, yet I will not, be- 
cause she does not need it. To borrow the language of Mr. Web- 
ster: “There she is—bchold her and judge for yourselves... ‘There 
is her history : the world knows it by heart. The past, at least, is 
secure.” But L will say to my New England friends who often 
tauntingly charge the South alone with the responsibility, for. this 
blot upon our institutions, that heir ancestors and not mine fixed 
it there. At every stage of the controversy in, the Convention 
New England favored the continuance of the slave trade while my 
native State of Virginia opposed it with all the power of her great 
men who were there. Had New England voted with Virginia, 
the twenty years of slave importation would have been cut, off, 
and there ‚then, in all probability, would, by this time,, have 
been very few, if any, slaves in: the United States., How many 
were brought here within, those twenty years? They and their 
descendants constitute, doubtless, the great bulk of the present 
slave population of the Scuth, and to their existence we are indebt- 
ed to New England votes! Ido not speak it in censure of New 
Englaud—for my feelings towards her are such as to forbid that 1 
should speak unkindly of her, But Iutter only a fact of history, 
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which is necessrry to be known that we may see how slavery be- 
came so extended in the United States. The man who would now 
declare the wish that slavery should be extended over a single foot 
of territory where it does not exist, would be pronounced by the 
decendants of these New England Statesmen, as fit only to be an 
outcast from their association and as a walking libel upon the 
name of American. Their terms of denunciation against such a 
man are violent and unmeasured, and they, in their madness, con- 
sign him, at once, to “the jake that burneth with fire and brim- 
stone.” And yet the very men from whom they descended—the 
great statesmen of New England, who gave renown and brightness 
to her early history—made a compact to extend it, and voted to 
extend it, by sanctioning the bondage of, perhaps, not less than a 
million and a half of the slaves now in the South! Do they not 
rudely and rashly assail the memory of these statesmen? Do they 
not forget that a large share of the glory of- New England comes 
from these early patriots, who laid the foundation of her institu- 
tions and helped to build up the present Union? Without those 
Statesmen and without this Union, New England mightnow have 
been the dependent colony ofa foreign prince—her churches, her 
school-houses, her domestic altars might have been torn down— 
and her Puritan greatness might have passed away to be remem- 
bered no more forever. And will not her sons who now sit in so | 
much happiness and prosperity upon her hills and in her valleys-— | 
who have mingled with our people every where, in every part of 

the Union—who are distinguished for intelligence and enterprise — l 
will they not cherish a remembrance of these things? For the ) 
sake of the Union, will they not remember them? It will not do 

for them to say that they cannot justify the wrong their fathers.did, 

and that their consciences bind them to resist and denounce it. 

They cannot thus escape the responsibility of their position. I 

told you that I did not consider the question of slavery a moral 

question, in this country, and here I repeatit. I have shown you 

the compact that was made in regard to'it, between the North and 

South, and you know that upon this compact the Union was foun- 

ded. Now, it is that compact which makes the question of slavery, 

peculiarly and emphatically, a political question, and not a moral 

one. Morality has nothing to do with it , except that it binds both 

North and South to the compact. Yon men of the North cannot 

escape the obligation. Your fathers pledged their faith to its per- 

formance, and “the recording angel” wrote down the pledge in 

Heaven. They never shrank from its execution. Like patriots 

and honest men as they were, they pledged their houor for its ful- ' 

fillment, and they redeemed the pledge. While you inherit their 

names, their tame, their glory and all that they possessed, and 

boast of the inheritance, do von not likewise inherit the obligation 

of obedience to their political contract with their brethren and with 

yours? When were you released from this obligation? What 
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tribunal having the power of remission, granted you a dispensation 
to disobey it?» Here is the contract,—plainly written,—clearly 
defined,—well understood;—it has not a word of ambiguity about 
it. Your fathers upon the one "side, living in the North, and my 
fathers, upon the other side, living in the South, made: this con- 
tract,—this political bargain. They put it into the Constitution,— 
they made it a part of the fundamental law,—and provided and de- 
claved that'it should be binding upon them and all their children 
after them, throughout all time. ‘hey made no reservations, men- 
tal or otherwise, but openly announced that it was fairly and hon- 
estly made, on both sides. And, now, with that contract in my 
hand, J call upon you to stand by it and to execute it even with 
your lives. 1 speak not forthe South,—for I have no authority to 
speak for her,—but [speak for the Union. And in the name of the 
Union—in the name of the past,—in the name of your fathers,— 
in the name ofall that is sacred in the pledges of patriotism and 
honor, Feall upon you men, of the North, to stand to the compact, 
to abide its terms, and to let no miserable faction, in your name, 
assail the Constitution that contains it. As men, as honorable men, 
as the sons of honorable sires, you are bound to do it. You have 
the power to disregard it, I concede. You may forget the honor 
and even the namesiof your ancestry. You may even tear, with 
sacrilegious hands, from New England history, the pages that re- 
cord their honorable and patriotic deeds. You may declare the 
contract: cancelled, and set it aside.  Yowmay withdraw the North 
froma union with slave states; or yowniay force the South’ out of 
the Union... You may do all this, and even more,—for the South 
is numerically weak, and the North is numericallystrong. But 
I beg you to recollect that there is yet in Heaven, a God of justice, 
who rules the destinies of men, and before whom the race is not 
always/to the swift, nor the battleto the strong. Before his tribu- 
nal you must’ answer for the penalty of the violated bond. And 
when yor of the North, shall’be summoned there to meet the ac- 
cusation of having forced the bonds of this union asunder, recollect 
=+I pray you, recollect, that your sires will be there,—that the 
compact. they made for you will be there,—that the proof of its 
violation will be there,—and that the avenging arm of justice will 
be there. 

Talk not to me about the wrong that you say your fathers did, 
to the! cause of humanity, when they made ‘this compact. | They 
did no wrong, and you asperse their memory by the charge against 
them that they did. "They did an act which, for sublime grandeur, 
was never equalled amongst the governments of the world. They 
gathered together the atoms that were floating through a political 
chaos, and ‘moulded them into a form of government, the most 
heautiful'that the world ever saw. They trusted in Divine Provi- 
dence, who directed the work’of their hands, and when that work 
was finished, God, looked out upon it and “saw that it was good.” 
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policy, because it was accomplishing the) object! shedesigned. by 
conveying this country ito the United States; and of Southern’ po- 
liey, because it was strencthening the agricultural interests tof the 
Union. , But strongias the commercial interest was at that time, 
Mr. Jetlerson’s administration had too much streagth tobe resisted 
by it; and hesucceeded in allhis leading views inweference »tonthe 
advancement of the North-West... To) us of the States forined ont 
of the munificent donation of Virginia, this controversy. should be 
peculiarly interesting, because it wasıthe great turning point in our 
fortunes. Tad the policy which did prevail been, deteated, and the 
coinmercial interests obtained possession of and) the ascendancy in 
this government, the probability is that the forests.weald still be 
standing, where now our fields are loaded witly the /rich | fruits of 
our industry. } i ) 

While the system of measures initiated by Mr.Jetierson were in 
progress, during, the administration! of his! immediate. successor, 
My. Madison, in consequence. of the aggressions of Great Britain, 
war was declared to: vindicate our national rights. For; it shouldnot 
be, forgotten, that) however; much our people may oppose cach 
other, or: whatever rivalry may spring up between thew and their 
interests, Whenever a foreign foe wounds our national pride, seeks 
to. dishonor, ourdlag, or to assail any, of | our interests, everyların, 
both Northiand South, is ready to avenge the wrong. 

“Divide as we may iu our own native land, 
1] To the rest of the world we are one.” 

The Soutlr did. not forget, any more: than, if -cireumstances: had 
been reversed, wouid the North have torgotteny thatthe war was 
one that involved the national honor, and it was) prosecuted .with 
allsthe power of the nation. But notwithstanding:all our energies 
were required to meet our ancient and powerfulenemy,! yet when 
Louisiana applied for admission into they Union-in 1811, her al- 
mission was strenuously ‘and earnestly resisted, by » the commer- 
cial interest: But the question lof slavery did ınot-cutimuch' figure 
inthis opposition. It was prampted: by. jealousy ,of the agricultur- 
al sections of the country, and that alone.) It was another step in 
the great;politieäl struggle that had begun’ witho My. Jefferson. 
True, there were mutterings of dissatisfaction atthe representative 
feature! in the Constitution in relation» to, slaves, butthey were 
soonisilenced by the stern rebukes of the»venerable frainers) of the 
Constitution who were then left amongst us; andıwho held up the 
compact of government in ‘their hands, and drevebachk by. its sanc- 
tity, the oposing faction. 

To give yow some idea,at this remote period, of the fierceness of 
this stuggle for power’ between commerce and agricultarebe- 
tweenthe North and South—I will read to: you)an extract ‚from a 
speech made, duringits progress, in the:House of Representatives, 
by Mr, Quincy of Massachusetts. 0 Theseiarehis words: 

“If this bill passes, [the bill:for the tadmission of Louisiana; Jit ‘is miy/deliberate 
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opinion, that it is virtually a dissolution of the Union; that’ it will free the States 
from their moral obligation; and as it will be the rightrof all, so atwill be, the duty.) 
of some, to prepare for a seperation, amicably if they can, —VIOLENTLY IF YREY MUST.” 

The leading organ of) the commercial party in Boston, thus 
spoke, at the time, of the system of measures which had been be- 
gun by Mr. Jefferson and were then in, progress, during the war, 
under Mr. Madison’s administration : 


“Should the presant adininistration, with their adherents in the Southern States, 
still persist in the prosecution of this wicked and ruinous war—in unconstitutionally 
creating new States inthe mud of Louisiana (the inhabitants of which country areas 
ignorant of republicanism as the alligators of their swamps,) and iN OPPOSITION ro: THE 
COMMERCIAL RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES OF New ExgLann, much as we deplores sepera- 
tion of the Union, we deem it an evil much less to be dreaded than a co-operation with 
themin these nefarions projects.” 


The bil! passed, however, and Louisiana was admitted into the 
Union as a State, upon an equal footing with the original States; 
and Southern policy in’ reference to the valley of the Mississippi 
prevailed. But the prevalence of this policy didnot heal the dis- 
sentions between the two great sections of the country, and the 
two great interests they respectively represented. «It made it, in- 
deed, more violent, for it was now apparent to the commercial in- 
terest that there was a complete union between the South and 
West for the protection of agriculture. This violence soon demon- 
strated itself ina more active form. And here I reach another 
part of our history which I bes youto observe. It will serve to 
show you the origin of that Constitutional doctrine, now so pre- 
valent, which denies to new States admission into the Union, as 
well as to demonstrate the character of the policy that would ex- 
clude. them. But I fear some of my friends, here will not like the 
company,in which they will find themselves. They may, however, 
be consoled with the reflection that it. do’nt matter, much, 
what, sort, of. political company aiman keeps, now. and, that when 
he goes to bed at. night it is almost impossible for, him to,,tell in 
what company he will find himself in the morning.\ They\imust, 
therefore, learn to be accustomed \to any assoeiations into which 
they may, find themselves fallen ;—and I should think, if, they can 
stand aholitionism, they will haveno difficulty in standing anylthing 
else under the sun. 

That to whieh [shall reter is the history of the “Hartford Con- 
vention.” ‘Startle not at the name, I beseech you, for it is nota 
live animal, with flesh and blood, capable of mischeit. It was 
a veritable body of men, brought together in New England, 
by the commercial interests of that section of the Union, for 
the purpose lof putting a stop: to the growth of our agricul- 
tural interests here in the West, and, through that and other 
means to reach the South; beennse the South was the friend of the 
West. ‘I hope you wil! remember this—that it wasat the West: 
and the South, that its policy was directed. [hold in my hand 
the History of this celebrated Convention, written by Theodore 
Dwight, its Secretary, with its “Secret Journal” attached. Tt con- 
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tains a report in which the Convention embodied the result. of its 
labors, and set forth the grievances of which it complained, and its 
remedies for removing them. After going on to characterize the 
policy of which it complained as “a weak and profligate policy,” and 
the administrations of Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison, as “bad ad- 
ministrations” for which they deserved “disgrace,” it did not hesiate 
to admit that the North and South were “nominal friends” 
yet, so far as they were cencerned, they were “reabenemies, in- 
flamed by mutual hatred and jealousy,” and then to suggest, with 
great coolness and deliberation, the best mode of dissolving the 
Union! It then proceded to point out its causes of complaint 
against the South,—the chief of which was the “deliberate and ex- 
tensive system for effecting a combination” with the Western 
States, which I have already explained, and as an incident toit, the 
policy of the Seuth in favor of the “admission of new States into 
the Union, formed at pleasure in the Western region.’ This, it 
alleged, “has destroyed the balunce of power which existed among 
the original States, and deeply affected their interest.’ Here were 
the causes of complaint, from which you will see that the batteries 
of this celebrated Convention were made directly to bear upon us,here 
in the "Western region.” Now forthe remedy proposed. | Here it 
ix. It was two-fold, and so important that the two branches of it 
constituted the most prominent feature in the plan. The first was 
to amend the Constitution, so as to destroy that part of ùs representative 
feature which has reference to slaves, so as to weaken the representation of 


‘the South, destroy its influence in the government, give the balance 


of power back again to the commercial interests, and thus put « 
stop to the growth of the West and the admission of new States and make 
agriculture dependent upon commerce. The second was,—to secure the 
consummation of the desired policy beyond doubt,—to so amend the 
Constitution that “no new State shall be admitted into the Union, in virtue 
of the power granted in the Constitution, without the concurrence of 
tino thirds of both houses,” And the last, was not only deemed 
important, but “in fact ändispensable.” tor the simple reason, that. 
“by the admission of these States that balance [of power] has been 
materially affected. and unless the practice be modified, must ulti- 
mately be destroyed.” And then it immediately proceeds to: tell 
what it fears the consequences of destroying this. balance of power 
willbe. It was not pretended that it would be the adoption of any 
bad or injurious system of measures, by which the public honor or 
welfare would suffer. It was no higher consideration than that the 
South and West would combine “zo govern the East, and tinally the 
Western States, multiplied in number, and augmented in population, 
will controll the interests of the whole”? 

Mr. Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts, in the Convention that 
formed the Constitution, when speaking of the probable inerease of 
States in the West. said. “They will, if they acquire ‚power, like 
all men abuse it. They will oppress commerce, and drain our wealth into 
the Western cauntry. To guard against these consequences, he thought it 
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necessary to limit the number of new States to be admitted into the Union, 
in such a manner that they should never be ableto outnumber the Atlantic 
States” He then moved to limit the representatives of the new 
States, so that they should never exceed the number from the States 


agreeing to the Constitution. Four States voted for this motion 
Massachusetts, Connecticut,’ Delaware aud Maryland, and five 
against it;— New Jersey, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina. 
and Geor wa. > Te ennsyivania was divided and New Hampshire did 
not vote. So that even inthe Convention, the West was assailed hy 
the commercial interests, and would then have been deprived of its 
proper representative character and weight, but for the South. 

Here was the great object designed ‘by the “Hartford Conven- 
tion ;""—to prevent the growth of the We est, because the West and South were 
both agricultural and, therefore, their interests were the same. It was willing 
to unite with the South against the West, and let the Constitution 
stand as it is. —but as the South would not do that—as it would not 
desert the West—the assault was made upon the Constitution. Here, 
those of you who advocate the doctrine of excluding new States from 
the Union, and of destroying the representative feature of the Con- 
stitution in reference to slaves, havea history of its origin. Icom- 
mend to you a caretul study of the doings of this celebrated Conven- 
tion, that you may become familiar with the arguments by which 
these doctrines are to be sustained, You need not flatter yourselves 
that they are new with you, or thatthe abolition party of this day 
is entitled to any credit for their origin, They are nothing more 
nor less than the cast oft doctrines ofa set of men upon whom, tor 
their utterance in the “Hartford Convention,” the condemnation of 
the whole country has rested, with the crushing weight of a mill- 
stone, for years. T hey have been repudiated long ago, because there 
bas been no party so pooras to avow them. Whether they can be 
dignified into life and position again, by the abolition party, time 
alone must prove. But how any man, who calls himself a Western 
man, can give them countenance, and thus stab the West and the 
South too at the same time, is, to me, utterly incomprehensible. 
When the West was an infant the South was her guardian, and the 
East her deadly foe. Beneath the blows of that foe she would 
have fallen, if she had been left alone to defend herself. Bat the 

South stood by her. The South stretched out her arm to sustain 
her ;—to hold her up: And now that she has grown up to man- 
nood,—with her sons scattered over the very territory which the 
South gave to the Union, she is asked to take up the weapons that 
were aimed at her lite, and hurl them at her old friend and ally. 
Will she do it? Itrust not. I feel within nie the conviction, that 
she will not. If the Constitution and the integrity of the Union, 
were not strong cnough to restrain her, a sense of ‘gratitude would 
do so. And who ever knew a really Western heart to be deficient 
in this high and ennobling quality? 

So intense was the feeling in the East, at the triumph of the 


western interests through the aid of the South, that the abuse heaped 
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upon both the West and South was of the most unmeasured charac- 
ter. A single specimen will give you its character, but I have oth- 
ers, The leading organ of the commercial party, from which I have 
already quoted, used this language: 

“Lony enough have we been the submissive slaves of the senseless representatives 


of the equally senselsss natives of Africa, and of the sEMI-BARBBAROUS HUNTSMEN OF THE 
WESTERN WILDERNESS.” 


Complimeutary indeed!—placing the Southern people and ‘he 
negroes on a precise equality, and the Western people still lower 
down in the scale of humanity. But now they ask these “semi- 
barbarous huntsmen” to lend themselves, without challenge or 
enquiry, to the very purposes they were then seeking to accom- 
plish ! 

What! the West arrayed, in deadly conflict, against the South. 
Most unnatural contest! It is the child against the parent- It vi- 
olates all the laws of our being, and rises up to Heaven in accusation 
against those who wage it. There is no point in our history, which 
a Western man should cherish, with more fondness, than that 
wherein the South fought and gained the great political battle, that 
brought the West into being. All the thunders which the artillery 
ofcommercial opposition could employ;—all thethrcats ofdissolution 
that were heard;—and even the shafts of the “Hartford Conven- 
tion,” could not drive the South from the support of the West. 
AndI cannot believe that these same thunders, these same threats, 
these same shafts, all combined, with the addition of a thousand 
more such, will persuade the West to strike at the South a vital and 
paracidal blow. No, it cannot be. The West is magnanimous— 
she is generous—she is noble. It cannot. be. 

It was the representative principle of the Constitution in reference 
to slaves, that, in this struggle for the existence of the West, gave 
the South strength enough to help us. Without it, the commercial 
interest would have triumphed, and have crushed the agricultural 
under its heel for ever. And that which we are now asked to do, 
is, to strike from the Constitution this representative principle—to 
take away that which alone was our security when we needed pro- 
tection. Itis an insult to Western character and integrity to ask it, 
and should be so,sternly and severely rebuked, that those who ask 
it may be taught alesson they will not soon forget. 

But the merchants and politicians of New England were not able, 
with all the power and appliances of the “Hartford Convention” to 
aid them, to make the great body of the people of New England for- 
get that they had an interest common with that of the South, in the 
preservation of the Union. Therefore. this Convention failed, en- 
tirely, of its object, and sank into merited contempt and obscurity ; 
whereiit would have remained, perhaps forever, but for the fact that 
its views of policy are now being galvanized into life again, to ac- 
complish, by indirection, what it sought by openly assailing the 
Jonstitution. And the men whogot it up, tinding themselves unable 
to sever the strong ties of sympathy between the West and South, 
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and that they were prevented by the South from putting a stop to 
the growth of the West, abandoned their party organization and 
sought other modes of attack. 

he first new mode ofattack occurred when Missouri applied for 
admission into the Union; and then for the first time after the Con- 
stitution was formed, this party, who had always been opposed to ad- 
mitting new States at all, added to their former objections, that of 
slavery. This question they seized upon with avidity, because they 
supposed that it would be the means of bringing the whole North 
over to them, and ultimately of breaking up the bond of Union and 
sympathy between the West and tle South—-as the Western were all 
‚Free States. They knew that the general sentiment of the free 
States was against slavery, and to this they now commenced their 
appeal with strong hopes of ultimate success. As the drowning 
man catches at the first straw within hisreach, so these politicians, 
seized upon this exciting question, with which to accomplish one of 
two objects, both of which they had designed before, either to destroy 
the agricultural interest or destroy the Union. For more than 
half the period of our existence, they have pursued this object, with 
varying Pau of success. They have seemed occasionally al- 
most to have secured their object, but men like Mr. Clay, Mr. Web- 
ster and others have been enabled to arrest them in their course, 
Whether they will be more successful now, when these, great men 
have gone, and their places are unfilled, remains to be seen. The 
eve of Omniscience alone can sec, through the future, the result of 
the present struggle. 

By the purchase of Louisiana we acquired the territory extending 
from the Gulf of Mexico about 29 deg. of latitude, to the source of 
the Mississippi river, about 47 deg. 30° of latitude. The whole con- 
tained, according to Stoddard, in his sketches, 1,807,260 square 
miles or 836,646,400 acres—enough territory to make THIRTY-FIVE 
States as large as Indiana! This fact may startle you, but it is, 
nevertheless, true. And the whole of this immense district of coun- 
try was slave territory. Slavery existed throughout all of it, by 
both Spanish and French law. The whole population consisted of 
50,720 whites, 40,120 slaves and 2,500 free people of mixed color, — 
making a total of 93,340. As these 50 720 whites had the right 
before our treaty for the purchase of the country, to occupy any 
part of it—from the Gulf of Mexico to the Canada hne,—-with their 
slaves, and as this right was guaranteed to them by the treaty, it con- 
tinued, of course, after the treaty was ratitied. And, in the enjoy- 
ment of it, they did occupy both Upper and Lower Louisiana with 
their slaves. At St. Louis, the capitol of upper Louisiana, slaves 
were held soon after its settlement in 1764. They were afterwards 
increased in number by the fact that the French who had held slaves 
in Illinois, were unable to retain possession of the country, and emi- 
grated, with them, to the West of the Mississippi,—and by the ad- 
ditional tact that the same character of emigration took place to St. 
Lonis, after the passage of the ordinance of 17 87, prohibiting ala- 
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very in the North-West. This right, therefore, to hold. slaves 
throughout the whole territory of Louisiana, not only existed, but 
was not questioned. It was by virtue of it, that slay ery existed in 
Missonri, at the time of her application for admission into. the 
Union. The acts for the organization of a Territorial government 
over that part of Louisiana which constituted Missouri, did notin- 
terfere with slavery, either while it was a part of Indiana ‘Territory or 
atterwards,—for the clause of the ordinance of 1757. prohibiting 
slavery, extended only over the country ceded by Virginia to the, 
United States. Slavery in Missouri, therefore, at the time her Con- 
stitution was made, was the inevitable consequence of this con- 
dition of things, and it was apparent to the whole country that her 
rejection from the Union, merely on the ground that slavery existed 
there, would inevitably dissolve the Union. All the disaffected 
interests that had been ereated by hostility to the pohey which had 
enlarged the area of the West. and acquired Lonisiana, were com- 
bined in opposition to the admission of Missouri, —backed and 
sustained and obtaining their chief support, from the strong com- 
mercial interest to which I have referred already. For a time it 
was feared they would succeed, so powerful were their combinations, 
and so strongly backed were they by commercial wealth and infin- 
ence. But these combinations were the work more of politicians 
than of the people, and when the latter became aroused to a sense 
of the danger into which the Union was placed, their voice reached 
the Halls of Congress and commanded a settlement of the diffien!- 
ty. This was brought about chiefly, as is conceded on all hands, by 
the instrumentality of Mr. Clay, who urged npon C ongress the adop- 
tion of what is known as the “Missouri compromise” which pro- 
hibited slavery North of 36 deg. 30 min. of latitude, and which was 
understood by Mr. Clay and every body else at the time of its adop- 
tion, to recognize the slavery that existed South of that line. That 
was, indeed, its legal effect, and it could have had no other. As 
slavery already existed South of the line, and the compromise did 
not pretend to abolish or interfere with it, of course it existed there 
afterwards and still exists there. This is a proposition which no 
lawyer will dispute. Now, by this compromise, the South was 
the looser—considcring it as a question affecting the balance of Dy 
litical power merely. “This will be seen from the fact that, as 3 
deg, 30 min. was the highest Northern point to which slav ery could 
go, outside of Missouri, so the South retained, to be occupied as 
slave States, only 7 deg. 30 min. of latitude, while she gave up to 
the North, for free S states, all the remainder, or 11 dee. of latitade— 
less the contents of Missouri. By this ar rangement “about 550 000 
square miles were reserved for slave States, while about 750, 000 
square miles were given up for free States. Thus the South gave to 
the North an excess of about 200,000 square miles, which will make 
nearly four States as large as Illinois ; near ly six as large as Indi- 
ana. and three as large as Virginia, which is the largest s ‘slave State 
in the Union, exeept t Texas. T hope 3 you will ohéerve these frets 
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and recollect them when I come to notice that accusation of which 
you have lately heard so much, that the South with her slavery, 
has always been upon the aggressive,—tor that, like much else 
that you hear in these days, exists only in the imagination of a cer- 
tain class of our politicians. I repeat that the South was the looser 
greatly by this compromise, and that it was a concession made vol- 
untarily, by her to the Union—for I heard some pains taken the other 
day to explain to you that the South forced thas compromise upon 
the North! Nothing else but alove of the Union could have promp- 
ted it ;—as a few words will explain. 

Louisiana was acquired for the benefit ot the whole Union. | 
know. there are those so contracted in their views, as to say that it 
was acquired for the benefit of the South alone. The facts of history 
show the reverse, as] have already partially explained. So far as 
we of the West are concerned, we are compelled to admit. that the 
purchase was of essential benefit to us, for, from the date of the 
purchase up to this time, the navigation of the Mississippi river and 
the free egress from its mouth, have been of the last importance to 
us, Asit was obtained, therefore, for the benefit of the Union, and 
the acquisition was supported upon higher grounds than a mere con- 
test for the balance of political power, it was received as slave terri- 
tory ;—as territory into every part of which the people of the South 
had the clear legal right to go with their slaves. Had not the 
South the right then to insist, since it was acquired as slave territo- 
ry, for the benefit of the Union, and for national purposes, and as 
Congress had no power, under the Constitution to abolish slavery 
where it legally existed, that it should not attempt to interfere with 
this right; but should let slavery go thronghout the whole limits of 
the purchase, where it was guaranteed under the treaty with Napo- 
leòn? Some portions of the South did so insist,—but the greater 
portion yielded both their opinion and-interest for the sake of the 
peace and harmony of the Union, and the whole South, in the end, 
gave up the question, in favor of the compromise, but with the ex- 
press understanding that there should never beany interference with 
the right to form slave States south of 36 deg. 30 min. This was 
conceded by the whole country to be the true character of the com- 
promise, as has been repeatedly declared by Mr. Clay "and others 
who participated in it. It is quite clear, therefore, that the South 
was the looser and the North the gainer;—in other words, that the 
South conceded and yaveup an advantage to the North, which they 
were under no legal or constitutional obligation to do. As the 
South had a legal right, under the Constitution and the treaty, to 
occupy all Louisiana with their slaves, the North could not have 
taken it away without a violation of the Constitution and the treaty. 
Is not the North, then, indebted to the conciliatory spirit of the ° 
South, for the concession? Nothing but that conciliatory spirit 
could ever have given sanction to the compromise, for as Congress 
has no power to create, so it has no power to abolish slavery where 
it legally exista — Tt can Legislate for the Territories, but when ter- 
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ritory is acquired, by purchase, with legal and vested rights existing 
in it, such as the right to hold slaves, it has no power to interfere 
with or disturb those rights. Butin the case of the “Missouri com- 
promise” the power was admitted only because it was a compro- 
mise for the peace of the Union, and upon no other ground. 

And it furnished a precedent in the case of the territory acquired 
by the annexation of Texas. You know that I regarded that annex- 
ation as wrong,—as having been accomplished without constitu- 
tional power. { could never see but a single ground upon which to 
excuse it, and that was the sympathy which our people always feel 
towards those who are striving tor republican institutions. But that 
I do not propose to discuss. It is past, and Texas is a part of the 
Union, to be cherished and protected as any other State. Her star 
has taken its place upon our flag, and borrowing light from all the 
other stars that surround it, it keeps its “sentinel watch” in our na- 
tional sky. When it came into the Union, it was agreed, by both 
North and South, that the principles of the Missouri compromise 
should be extended over its territory, although slavery existed all 
overit. It was agreed that all North of 36 deg. 30 min. should be 
free,and that Southof that line slave States should be admitted when- 
ever it was deemed right and proper that Texas should be divided. 
The vote in the Flouse of Representatives for admitting Texas, with 
this stipulation that slave States should be formed South of the line, 
was eighty from the South and fifty trom the North;—and in the 
Senate fourteen from the South and thzrteen from the North. Now, 
I may well stop here to inquire whether this act isnot binding upon 
the honor and conscience of the Nation? It is the law, standing 
upon the Statute book, and irrepealable. Is not every citizen bound 
by the law?—bound to render it obedience? Can heescape its con- 
sequences, because his individual opinions are against it? Is its 
en confined oniy to those who voted for it, or to that party 
which passed it? This would put an end to all law and all govern- 
ment. Yet weare now asked to pledge ourselves that no more 
slave States shall come into our Union- That is the new platform 
upontwhich the country is asked to place itself. Mr. Webster, when 
speaking upon this same question, in 1850, used this emphatic 
language: 

“I may have no vote to give ou the occasion, but 1 wish it to be distinctly under- 
stood, to-day, that, according to my view of the matter, this Government is solemnly 
pledged, bu law and contract, to create new States out of ‘Texas, with her consent, 
when her population shall justify and call for such aproceeding, and so far as such 
States are formed out of Texas territory lying South of 36 deg. 30 min. to let them 
come in as slave States. This is the meaning of the resolution which our friends, 
the Northern Democracy have left us to fulfil, and J for one, mean to fulfil it, because 
I will not violate the faith of the Government. What] mean to say is, that the time for 
the admission of new States formed out of Texas, the number of such States, their 
boundaries, and the requisite amounts of population, and other things connected 
with the administration, are inthe free discretion of Congress, except this, towit, 
that when new States, formed out of Texas,are to be admitted, they havea right, by 
legal stipulation and contract, to come'in as slave States.” 

The South, by this ‘law and contract” that Mr. Webster con- 
sidered so binding and inviolable,—as she had done when the Mis- 
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souri compromise was adopted.-gave up to the North and to free- 
dom, a part of her slave territory. Yet it is the constant cry of our 
Northern politicians, that slavery has always been aggressive, and 
that the South is constantly guilty of aggression upon the rights of 
the North. The fact is, and it should not be forgotten, that the 
United States never owned a foot of free territory this side, the 
Rocky Mountains, except what the South madefree by her own 
policy aud votes. Virginia gave them all of Ohio, Indiana, Minois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, when it was all slave territory. Yet she 
and all the other Southern States, consented to make it free, and 
when Indiana Territory asked a suspension of the ordinance of 1787, 
| so asto allow the introduction of slaves here, she, through her re- 
presentatives in Congress, refused to permit it. The provision of 
the ordinance or 1787, relative to slavery originated with Mr. Jet- 
terson, who reported it to the Congress of the Contederation in 1784, 
from a committee composed of himself, Mr. Chase ot Maryland aud 
Mr. Howell of Rhode Island:—a majority from slave States. It 
is therefore of Virginia origin. It was not adopted till 1787, 
when there were but eight States present in Congress,—it requir- 
| ing, by the articles of Confederation, a concurrence of seven States 
before it could be passed. These States were Massachusetts, New 
| York, New Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Gevorgia:—tiveslave and three free States. It, was 
adopted unanimously. ‘Therefore, it is a measure of Virginia po- 
licy, originating with Mr. Jefferson, and was adopted by the South 
as a measure of Southern policy, by the votes of all the Southern 
States. It is just, therefore, to say that Virginia and the South 
gave up all the North West to freedom. "The Northern States had 
no power of themselves to do it. 

Southern votes passed the Missouri compromise and made free 
territory of all North of 86 deg. 30 min;—absolutely forced it upon 
the North, against Northern votes, when the country given up for 
that purpose composed more than half of Louisiana. And so the 
South consented to give up part of Texas for the same purpose. 
Where then is slavery aggression and the aggression of the South 
upon the North? Does it consist in having set apart all the North 
| West tor free States, and more than half of Louisiana tor the same 
purpose! Why, at the time the Confederation was formed, all the 
unoccupied territory within its limits, belonged to the Southern 
States, except what now composes the States of Vermont and Maine, 
Look at the new States formed since that time, within the bounda- 
ries of the “old thirteen.” Vermont. was formed ont, of part of 
New York; Kentucky out ofa part of Virginia: Tennessee out of 
territory ceded by North Carolina; Ohio, Indiana, IHinois, Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin ceded by Virginia: Mississippi ceded by South 
Carolina; Alabama ceded by Sonth Carolina and Georgia; Maine 
ont of the territory of Massachusetts. Within those, limites, there- 
fore, the Union is indebted to the South for nine States, and to the 
North for tv, Anda majority of these States, for which the Union 
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is indebted to the South, are free States—that is Ohio, Indiana, I- 
linois, Michigan and Wisconsin. Ifthe South, especially Virgin- 
ia, had not been liberal towards the Union, all these nine States 
would have been reserved for slave States and would now have been 
in the Union as such. Then where is the aggression of slavery? 
Do you not see that it exists only in the heated imagination of those 
who make the accusation? 

But let us carry the matter still farther, and see how it stands out- 
side the original limits of the Union, and this side the Rocky Moun- 
tains. We have seen that the South acquired Louisiana, tor the 
benefit of the Union, and set apart, of her own accord, 750,000 
square miles of it tor free States, while she retained only 550,000 
tor slave States:-that is, she gave to the North enongh to make 
Jifteen free States, and retained for herself only enough to make 
eleven slave State. There was, certainly, no aggression in this. 
Considering that the only Northern party that then existed was a- 
vowedly struggling for the balance of political power, it was an act 
of great liberality. Then, Florida composes only one State, and if 
this were added to the States to be formed South of 36 deg. 30 min. 
in the Territory of Louisiana, it would only increase the number of 
slave States to twelve, still giving the North the advantage by three 
States. Every body considered Florida, however, as a necessary 
purchase, because it was impolitic, in every sense, that the narrow 
strip of Territory of which it is composed, should belong to a for- 
eign power, which would give that power the control of the Gulf of 
Mexico. Then Texas was annexed,—but I have shown you that 
the North had as much to do with that as the South—so that the 
South is not alone chargeable with the act. But ifshe were.—and 
Louisiana, Florida and Texas were all to be charged up against her, 
as wrongs for which she was to be tried at the bar of public opinion, 
let us aggregate the whole matter, since the Confederation was form- 
ed and see how the account stands. In the first place, the North, 
trom her position and geographical extent, was unable to give but 
the two States of Vermont and Maine co the Union,—while all the 
balance of the country belonged to the South, of, according to those 
who find fault with her, was acquired by the policy of the South. 
Then the account stands thus:—the North has given but zwo States 
to the Union, Vermont and Maine;—while the South has given 
Jifteen, towit, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Minois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Missouri, Jowa,—and the Territories of Minnesota, Ne- 
braska and Kansas. And then when it is considered that in these 
States, where the character of the climate, the nature of the produc- 
tions, and other things affecting the question, have required it, the 
South made the States free, is she jusly chargeable with unfairness 
towards the Union? Ifwe are proud of our Union as it now is—and 
feel what we say when we boast of its extent and power, and the 
number of our States, must not candor compel us to admit our oh- 
ligations to the South? I do not mean to say that the? South, in all 
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this, has shown a higher degree of patriotism than, under like cir- 
cumstances, the North would have done. Far trom it, for I believe 
that the pairiotism of this country is not confined to the narrow 
spots where we happen to be Lorn, but that itis real, genuine and 
national in‘all parts of the Union. The North from her position 
coulddo no more, but the South having, within her reach, more 
means of advancing, the power of the Union, has done it, nobly, 
magnanimously and patriotically. 
ut let us carry this matter still further. The party who charge 
aggression upon the South, also charge it with having brought on 
the war with Mexico, and with having initiated the measures, for 
the benefit of the slavery interests, that led 10 the acquisition: of 
territory from Mexico. You know my views about that war. J 
„have expressed them fully in and out of Congress. 1 was opposed 
to it. | thought it wrong, and still th’nk'so. But we have now 
only to do with its effects. We have acquired an immense terri- 
tory by it, about which, in connection with the slavery question, 
I shall remark, presently,--out of which one free State has already 
been formed. It is conceded too, that whenever the remainder of 
this territory is settled the greater portion of it, if not all, must, 
from its character and geographical position, be formed into free 
States. Then we have Oregon, which furnished another example 
for the adoption of the principle of the Missouri compromise, and 
which will soon come into the Union as a free State ;—for as Ore- 
gon was entirely above 36 deg. 30 min. the South did not ask to 
have slavery zo there, but consented to its Örganization as a free 
territory, with a positive stipulation against slavery. Now then, ac- 
cording to the argument against her, the South has done all this, 
out of which this immense Northern strength is to be gained ;—this 
immense accession of free Stutes. In any possible future event, 
this will give an immense preponderance to the free States in point 
of numbers, and that preponderance will be still greater, in refer- 
ence to population and representation ;—so that, in either view, the 
balance of power must always be, where it is now, in the hands of 
the North. What then becomes of the charge ofslavery aggression? 
Or what need we of the Iree States complain, in the future? And 
what, indeed, have we justly to complain of now, when we look 
at the relative strength of the two sections of the Union? In 
1730 the slave States had a population of 1,852,504, and the free 
States 1,786,499,—showing a small excess in favor of the South of 
66,000. The two sections of the conntry were then nearly equal. 
In 3820 the North had 4,844 161 and the South 4,388,337,—show- 
ing an excess of 455,524 in favor of the North. And as a consid- 
erable portion of the emigration to the North-Western States was 
from the South, it was owing, therefore, to the success of Southern 
policy in reference to the creation of Western States,—which I 
have already explained,—that the North obtained this excess. If 
the Northern policy had prevailed, these Western States would 
have been kept out of the Union, and the South would have retain- 
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ed her population which she lost by emigration. And she would 
have continued to retain the balance of power,—for having more 
territory than the North, she could offer many more inducements 
than the North toemigration. No body will dispute the fact, | 
suppose, that there has been a great deal more emigration trom 
the North to the South, than fiom the South to the North,—per- 
haps, tento one. But asSouthern policy prevailed over Northern, 
and the new States of the North West came into the Union, the 
proportionate increase of the North, became greater. Now, for 
instance, the Northern or free States have a population of 13,434,- 
922, ‚while the slave States have only 9,664,656—showing an ex- 
cess, in favor of the North, of 3,770,266, which is 131,262 more 
than the whole population of the Union in 1790. And although 
the existence of slavery may have had something to do with this 
increase of population in the free States,—considering it, merely, 
as effecting the emigration of native born citizens—yet it has not 
had so.much todo with it as is generally supposed. For example, 
take the great State of New York and the State of Tennessee— 
one always free and the other always slave territory, and see the 
ratio of increase in each. While in New York it has been, for 
sixty years, only 810,68 per cent, in Tennessee it has been 2,784,- 
58 per cent;—showing a more rapid proportionate increase in 
Tennessee than New York, although the latter has an immense 
foreign population and the largest city in the Union. Take the 
present representative strength in Congress, and the proportion in 
favor of the North is still more striking. The North has 143 mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and 34 Senators, while the 
South has but 90 members of the House, and 28 Senators. What 
should the North fear from the South, with this great preponder- 
ance of numerical and representative strength in her favor? Has 
she any thing to fear? Are not all the advantages on her side ! 
And were they not given to her, as I have shown, voluntarily, by 
the South? Does she seek still farther advantage, that she may ex- 
ercise her power, wantonly, to oppress the South? I beg you to 
consider that the South is not a dependent province—but that she 
is the equal of the North, existing under the same Constitution and 
sharing the same heritage; and that between you and her this strug- 
gle for power seems unnatural and unwise. It is like members of the 
same family to whom an inheritance has descended, who quarrel 
over it until all is destroyed. That may be the result of your 
quarrel with tbe South, unless a sense of common justice or of 
common danger shall put an end to the strife between you. 

But it is said that we must have a still greater preponderance of 
power than we have, in order to guard against the intrigues of 
Southern Statesmen ;—that the South always gets whatever she 
wants. I admit that in this respect the South has somewhat the 
advantage of the North,—that her Statesmen, as a general thing, 
have been more able and more distinguished. But slavery has 


nothing to do with this, unless it be that, in the South, Statesmen 
have more leisure to prepare themselves for their public duties.— 
Howover that may be, the cause lies in the people, there being, in 
point of fact, as much talent in the North as the South. It is 
this ;—that when the Southern people find a man they have confi- 
dence in and can trust, they keep him in office and train him to the 
service of the country and to understand his public duties. Where- 
as, here in the North, aman scarcely gets warm in his place, before 
somebody or another—and it is justasapt to be one of his own par- 
ty as any body else—begins to jostle him out again. Though there 
are demagogues and oflice seekers in the South, they do’nt find so 
large a field for operations as the same class do here. They are 
so numerous here that in order to give as many of them as possible 
a chance at the public crib, somebody must be always stepping out 
of the way. Let a man stay three or four years away from one of 
our Legislatures and when he goes back again he will find himself 
astranger. And we see the effect of having so many new men, in 
the constant changes in our statutes,—with which not even the 
bar can keep up. Now, in the South, they have not near so much 
of this evil. They hold on to the same men and the same laws as 
long as possible. I first entered Congress only fourteen years ago, 
and yet in the last Congress there were not half a dozen men from 
the whole North who were there at that time—and not one from 
this State. Now, if you want better men—those who will be more 
able to contend with the South in legislation, you must hold on 
to good men when youget them. And, as I am out of office and 
have no wish for one of any sort, | may say this, without having 
my motives suspected. I am very sure that it is the true remedy, 
for many of our evils in the North. 

Having thus shown, I think, that the South, in her policy, has 
not been aggressive upon the North, and that the North has such 
a preponderance of population and Representative strengh, that we 
cannot, justly or reasonably, have any fear; let us see with what 
faith the South has adhered to the principles of the Missouri Com- 
promise, I have stated, and it is conceded on all hands, that it 
was a Southern measure, forced upon the North. It is not likely, 
therefore, that the South would have sought to violate it, without 
what she supposed to be somecause from the North. Let us see how 
the matter stood. The compromise was adopted in 1820. For 
thirty years it remained without an attempt to violate it by the 
South. Although originally applicable only to the Territory ac- 
quired from Louisiana, its principles were extended, within this 
time, to Texas and Oregon,—the South, in each instance, con- 
senting. This repeated recognition of these principles had giv- 
en a sort of sanctity to the compromise both North and South.— 
Both parties professed to be ready to abide by its terms, and both 
understood that, by those terms, all the States North of 36 deg. 
30 min. were to be free and all-South were to be slave. I am my- 
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self entirely convinced that if {here had been no departure from 
that understanding, we should have been saved much of the trou- 
ble into which we have been plunged. 

It became perfectly apparent during the war with Mexico, that, 
atits termination, we should acquire a portion other territory, by 
way of indemnity. To this there were two grounds of opposition— 
first that it would probably enlarge the area of slave territory, and 
second that we already had territory enough, "As both these ob- 
jections existed, chiefly, in the North, those who entertained them 
readily found a common ground of action, adopted for the pur- 
pose of preventing the acquisition. ‘This consisted in what was 
mispamed the “Wilmot Proviso”’—ameasure introduced into Con- 
gress, while the war was progressing, and which was designed to 
declare, that, ifany territory should be acquired it should be forev- 
er free. This proviso was, of course, resisted by the entire South, 
as unjust. They claimed that asthe territory would be, when ac- 
quired, the common property of the whole Union, fought for and 
paid for by both North and South, it would be unequal, unfair and 
derogatory to them, to deprive the people of the South of the right 
to occupy. a portion of it. Pending this controversy a Presiden- 
tial election was had, and Gen. Taylor was elected. He was a 
Southern man and aslave holder, known to be opposed to Congres- 
sional Legislation on the subject of slavery—but he was elected 
chiefly by Northern votes. The territory, however, was acquired 
without the enactment of the“ Wilmot Proviso” and we all remem- 
ber the excitement and difficulties it occasioned. They shook the 
Union to the centre, and the best and wisest men in the country 
were, for a long time, alarmed at the result. Various modes of ad- 
justment were proposed and amongst them one by the South, as the 
ground of compromise. Relying upon the good faith with which 
both sections of the Union had mantained the principles of the 
“Missouri compromise,” and the re-adoption of those principles in 
the cases of Texas and Oregon, the South proposed to apply them 
to the newly acquired territory, by extending the compromise line 
of $6.deg. 30. min, to the Pacific, The effect of this would have 
been about an equal division of the territory between the free and 
slave States ;—giving, if either obtained it, a small advantage to 
the North, The past fidelity of the South to, the principles of the 
compromise, since its adoption, was a guarantee that this proposi- 
tion was made in good faith. But it was rejected by the North, 
upon the ground that as the whole territory was then free, it should 
remain forever free. The South met this argument'by saying that 
she had given upa large portion of her slave territory for free States. 
and it was, therefore, nothing but fair and just, that a portion of 
this newly acquired territory should be given up to the slave States. 
But the argument was of no avail. The North had the power to 
reject the proposition and did so. Every body knows the result. 
It has been the admission into the Union of one free State—Califor- 
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nia—and the formation of two free territories ;—part of whichis 
South of the line of 36 deg. 30 min. So, considering the question 
as affecting the balance of political power, the South gained noth- 
ing and the North gainedall. The whole matter may be summed 
up thus:—that all the territory acquired before the war with Mexi- 
co was slave territory, yet the South, voluntarily, set apart more 
than half of it for free States, besides having given. to the Union, 
through Virginia, the five free States of the North-West ;—while 
all the territory acquired from Mexico was free territory and the 
North refused to let slavery go into a footof it. Is it any wonder 
then that the South should have felt herself released from the prin- 
ciples of the Missouri compromise, when the North refused to ex- 
tend those principles to the territory acquired from Mexico? That 
she did so consider, certainly goes but a little way towards proving 
that slavery has béen aggressive. But I shall speak of this presently, 
when | come to notice the repeal of the compromise. 

I have said that pending this controversy, several plans of settle- 
ment were proposed, but it was my own opinion at the time that 
the one proposed by Gen. Taylor was the best. I advocated it un- 
der that impression, and it was generally approved by the Whig 
party. : I have no doubt it would have been adopted at once, but 
tor the party opposition of Democrats in Congress, who were un- 
willing to give to his administration the credit of settling so serious 
and embarrassing a difficulty. Let us see whatit was, that we may 
also see how far we are likely to get away from it now. For my 
own parti have been trying tostand upon the same ground yet;— 
for, say what you please about your reform parties,—that have 
about as many names as there are letters in the alphabet,—there is 
still something in the good old conservative principles of the Whig 
party that are wonderfully attractive to me. I have served that 
party from my boyhood up, and whether or no it shall be always 
hereafter an “obsolete idea’ as the Democrats call it, I shall contin- 
ue to reverence the memory of the great men who adorned it, and 
to maintain the principles they taught. It was. in my judgment, 
the best and purest party we ever had, and it will be in the future 
as it has been in the past, that whenever the country is in danger, 
it will find safety in its doctrines and in the conservative coun- 
sels of the eminent and illustrious men who were its acknowledged 
leaders. 

In 1849, Gen. Taylor, in his message to Congress, recommended 
that Congress should await the action of California and New Mex- 
ico in forming State Governments for themselves, and when this 
should be done, if they were conformable to the requirements of the 
Constitution and Republican in form, he recommended that they 
should be admitted into the Union. This was intended to super- 
cede the “Wilmot Proviso,” and was recommended by him ex- 
pressly upon the ground that it would avoid “all causes of unea- 
siness” and. preserve “confidence and. kind feeling.” Hence he 
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thought that Congress should have nothing to do with questions 
of asectional character,” and enforced his views by repeating 
the solemn warning of Washington “against furnishing any ground 
for characterizing parties by geographical division.” In a special 
message shortiy after, he repeated these recommendations, and 
said: 

“Under the Constituticn, every State has the right of establishing, and from time ta time, 
altering its municipal laws and domestic institutions, independently of every other State 


and of the General Guvernment ; subject only tothe prohibitions and guarantees ex - 
pressly set forth in the Constitution of the United States.” 


This was nothing more nor less than the submission of the whole 
question of slavery to the people forming the new State,—and pro- 
posing to admit them into the Union, regardless of the manner in 
which they should settle it. I so understood it, as a member of 
the Whig pariy, and earnestly advocated it. Immediately after the 
recommendation, I published in the “National fntelligencer” sever- 
al articles over the signature of “Americus” in support of it, ex- 
pressly calling upon both the North and South to “unite in recog- 
nizing the principle that the people of the “Territories have 
alone the right to settle the question of slavery.” But as Lama 
politician no longer, it is not necessary that I should defend my 
own consistency. I merely refer to my own opinions at the time, 
to show what I then understood to be the policy of a Whiga admin- 
istration;—in no other view, are they at allimportant. 

Gen, Taylor died before he witnessed the suceess of his policy, 
but it was adhered to by Mr. Fillmore. Under it, California came 
into the Union, and New Mexico and Utah were organized into 
territories. For, whatever were the details of the great compro- 
mise of 1850, its main features were based upon the general princi- 
ples avowed by Gen. Taylor. It could not, indeed, have been based 
upon any other, because a departure from them would have driven 
the North back again to the “Wilmot Proviso,” which had 
created all the difficulty, and which the recommendations of Gren. 
Taylor were designed to avoid. 

The compromise of 1850 was regarded as a “finality.” It was 
so characterized by both the Whig and Democratic parties, in the 
last Presidential contest. The whole country, except the aboli- 
tionists and “fire-ealers,” was in favor of it, and the only question 
seemed to be, which of the parties would adhere the more closely 
to it. The Democratic party succeeded and the Whigs acquiesced 
in the popular verdict. They began, indeed, to abandon their 
party organization, and leave the political tield clear to the victors. 
And the Democrats, finding no common adversary tounite them, 
commenced quarrelling amongst themselves. Gen. Pierce undertook 
to do, what, with all the patronage of the government, it was im- 
possible for him to do,—that is, to unite the Democrats who were 
opposed to the compromise, and who, therefore, had opposed his 
election, with those in favor of it, who had supported him. He 
thought he could create such a cohesion amongst Democrats,— 
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hards, softs and all other sorts,—-that, throughout all coming time 
in our history, there should never again spring up a party to op- 
pose them. But he failed and divided those of his friends who had 
united to secure his election! And this State of things led to the 
subsequent repeal of the “Missorri compromise.” It was not so 
designed, for the repeal was entirely an afterthought. 

Kansas aiid Nebraska should have been organized consistently 
with the principles of the compromise of 1850 and with the recom- 
mendations of Gen. Taylor. By this course, the whole question of 
slavery would have been let alone until the people got ready to 
form a State Constitution, when they would have had the power to 
settle it as they pleased— according to the admitted principles of 
the Constitution. But Congress initiated a new policy, which is 
called the doctiine ot “Syualter Sovereignty” and which is nothing 
more nor less than surrendering the power of Congress to the peo- 
ple of the territory, to legislate upon the question of slavery and to 
determine whether or no slavery shall exist during the existence of 
the territory. The effect of this is to invite legislation by the ter- 
ritorial legislature, which creates excitement,—but beyond that it 
confers no power upon the people of the Stade, which they had not 
before, or which they could not exercise, without the consent of 
Congress, when they should come to form a State Constitution. 
So far, therefore, as the practical working of this principle is con- 
cerned, there is this difference only between it and Gen. Taylor’s 
plan, that Gen. Taylor, without Congressional or Territorial Leg- 
islation, proposed to let slavery in the territories alone; whereas 
the Democratic policy submits its’ discussion and agitation to the 
people of the territories. This is wrong, in my judgment, but yet, 
it cannot, in any way, affect the ultimate right of the people of a 
State. That right Congress can neither give nor take away:--it is 
derived from the Constitution. The policy of delegating legisla- 
tive authority to a territory, on the subject of slavery, then, is, 
manifestly bad,—because if by this means, the zerritory should be 
slave, yet the State may be free, and if it should be free, the State 
may establish slavery, when admitted into the Union. Giving this 
authority to Kansas has invited discussion, and discussion has pro- 
duced excitement by opening upa question which was closed, by 
what we all considered a “finality.” And thus we have been pre- 
cipitated upon a bitter and dangerous controversy. We, see the 
effects of it every day, and the best men in the country are trem- 
bling forthe future. Nobody can even see the “beginning of the 
end.” 

To theultimate principle involved in this matter,—thatis, the 
right of the people of a State to. settle all domestic questions for 
themselves, there can be no reasonable objection.: There cer- 
tainly can be none from Whigs, who sustained Gen. Taylor. I 
know of but one party in the country that has ever objected to this 
principle, and that is the abolition party. They want Congress to 
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abolish slavery wherever it can, so as to seperate the general gov- 
ernment from slavery entirely, under the pretence that then they 
will let slavery alone. But this is all pretence, and a very shallow 
one at that-—for they will then insist, as they now do, that Congress 
shall exercise the power in reference to every territory, of exclu- 
ding slavery, whether the people desire it or no. So, with them, 
there is no avoiding Congressional legislation. According to the 
doctrine of both the Whig and Democratic parties, this takes away 
from the people a clearly existing constitutional right, and, there- 
fore, both these parties have always repud.ated abolitionism as dan- 
gerous to the Union. But the abolition doctrine cannot be maintained. 
If it be true, according to Gen. Taylor, that the Constitution gives 
the right to the people of a State to settle slavery for themselves; — 
(and who can make even a decent argument to prove the contra- 
ry!)—ther the whole power isin them, without qualification or 
limitation. It does not depend upon Congress—who can neither 
confer itnor take it away. It is derived from the Constitut on. 
Therefore, although Congress has the power of legislation over the 
territories, while they are such, yet that power ceases when they 
become States. Take the case of ourown State. The ordinance 
of 1787 prohibits slavery here forever. But this word “forever” 
hasanecessary limitation by the Constitution. Weare a State, 
having the same powers as one of the original States. They had 
entire power over all domestic questions, including slavery, and so 
have we. All the power not delegated to Congress is reserved to 
the States, and to the people, says the Constitution, and this is one 
of those reserved powers. Then we have full power over slavery, 
and can establish it in this State whenever we please. If we can- 
not, we are not a Stalein the sense of the Constitution, and instead 
of being equal to are greatly infericr to the old States. The ordi- 
nance of 1787, therefore, had a legal obligation upon us only while 
we were a territory. The moment we becamea State, it was of 
no force as a law. But it is preserved fora different reason;—for’ 
although but a law, yet we regard its principles as having acquired 
a sort of sanctity by time, and then we, as a State, are opposed to 
introducing slavery here under any circumstances. For that rea- 
son, we stand by this ordinance, and no other, for it has no legal 
or Constitutional validity. And yet it is a very common thing to 
hear it talked about, as second only in point of dignity and sanctity 
to the Constitution itself:—indeed, with abolitionists it is far higher 
than the Constitution. Yet itnever was any thing but a mere law 
and that not passed under our present Constitution. It was passed 
by the Congress of the Confederation, before the Constitution was 
formed, and has been adhered to because the people who are af- 
fected by it, approve its provisions. Does any body suppose that, 
if the people of Indiana, chose to adopt a law opposed to its provis- 
ions, it would stop them! It would be utterly ineffectual to do so. 
But J will not pursue this view of the question, except to say that 
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the people of Kansas and Nebraska have this same right when they 
shall come into the Union. 

And these principles, acquiesced in by the whole country, in the 
compromise of 1850, would have been applied to Kansas and Ne- 
braska without difficulty, or question —except from abolitionists,— 
but for the unfortunate repeal of the Missouri compromise. 

That repeal involves’a question distinct from the one of power, 
jor-as the compromise was a mere legislative enactment, it could 
not impair the Constitutional rights of the States. It involved only 
a question of expediency, for, like all other acts of Congress, it wus 
undoubtedly the subject of repeal. Its virtue consisted in its being 
acompromise, which should never have been violated; for like a 
contract, good faith between the parties to it, required its faithful 
execution. My own opinion is, that it was inexpedient and wrong 
to repeal it, and, for that reason, I was opposed to it, and should 
have voted against it. But whatever might have been our person- 
al objections to the repeal, itis our duty to do justice to all the par- 
ties concerned. We should not suffer our prejudices to drive us 
from our propriety upon this subject,—for/as justice between man 
and man is the great cement of society, so, between the American 
States, it is the great bond ofunion. Like mercy, it comes down 
from Heaven, and, like that divine attribute, should be forever cher- 
ished in the hearts of men. And in talking about this repeal we 
must not forget that the questions it suggests, are those, thesettle- 
ment of which involves the welfare of thẹ nation, and that it is our 
duty to disregard its probable effect upon political parties. 

I have already shown you that the Missouri compromise was the 
act of the South,—and that is not disputed. I have also shown you 
that the South adopted its principles in the cases of Texas and Or- 
egon,--and that is not disputed. Had not the South, then, some 
reason to expect that, after this adherence to the principles of it 
for so many years, they would be recognized and adopted by the 
North? It was introduced and passed for the purpose of giving up 
slave territory to freedom;--and did not this create some obligation 
on the North, to show afterwards, some liberality to the South? 
A compromise, by its very nature, imports an obligation binding 
on two parties. One party cannot make a contract, and as a com- 
promise is but 2 contract, so one party cannot make a compro- 
mise. Yet, when the South asked that the principles of this com- 
promise should be extended over the territory acquired from Mex- 
ico, to the Pacific Ocean, the North refused. Was it at all won- 
derful then, that the South should have considered itself released 
from its obligations? Considered then as a mere contract, aflec- 
ting only the balance of power, the South was, in point of law and 
fact, released. And the men who make the most noise and cla- 
mor about it now, have no right to complain, for they were opposed 
to the principles of the compromise before the repeal. If it existed 
to day, they would be equally opposed to them, for they resist the 
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admission into the Union of a slave State, uny where, whether 
North or South of the compromise line. And yet they ask for its 
restoration, avowing, at the same time, that when it is restored, 
they will violate what every body understood to *be its meaning 
at the time it was adopted, by continuing to oppose the admission 
of slave States south of the line. Did you ever before know a par- 
ty organized for the purpose of accomplishing an object to which it 
was opposed,—to restore a measure that it intended to violate as 
soon as it was restored? And yet that is the precise condition of 
the men who are convulsing this country with excitement and 
agitation, by crying out against the injustice of a measure which 
their own conduct and opinions favored. I would have voted 
against the repeal, because I was in favor of the compromise, as 
explained and understood by Mr. Clay,—but these men are in fa- 
vor of the restoration, because they are opposed to the principle. If 
I were again in Congress I would test their sincerity, by moving to 
restore the compromise and extend it tothe Pacific Ocean. | 
hope somebody will do it. I hope the South will do it. If she does 
it will be consistent with her former course of attachment to 
the Union :—ready to compromise on any question, for the sake of 
the Union, which does not affect her honor. But if such a propo- 
sition shall be moved, in the next Congress, it does not require the 
spirit of prophecy to foretell that these newly converted friends 
ofi the Missouri compromise will then become its enemies again. 
There might be conservatism enough in Congress to pass sucha 
proposition, with the aid of the South, but who supposes that it 
would get half a dozen votes from amongst all the members of this 
newly organized abolition party! Their patriotic devotion to the 
compromise would then all ooze out at their finger’s ends, and they 
would turn right around, cry ont against the iniquity of the act, and 
organize for another campaign upon the single idea, that the com- 
promise should then be repealed !—because it would admit slave 
States south of theline. The factis, it is impossible to satisty these 
people. If you yield an inch to them to day, they will demand an 
ell tomorrow.. Nothing will pacify them but the agitation of the 
slazery question. That they must talk and declaim about continu- 
ally—morning, noon and.night—sceming to labor under the hallu- 
cination that every man who can rant and rave and “saw the air” 
in behalf of, what they call, the universal rights of man, will be re- 
garded as a statesman. One side of a question suits them about as 
well as the other, so it enables them to ayetete. That is what, as a 
party, they live upon: They snuff excitement from every breeze, 
and go forth, like the war horse, always ready for battle, provided the 
rights of the negro are assailed! They can listen perfectly unmo- 
ved to the wrongs of the white man. His cries and agonies do not. 
reach their ears. To his voice of supplication, they are always deat. 
Hundreds of thousands of their own race may be slain upon the field 
of “inglorious war,” and their unburied and decaying bodies may 
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turn whole plains and valleys into “‘lazar-houses of the dead,” yet 
no sympathetic groan escapes them:—there is no political capital 
to be made out of it! Butifa single lash is drawn across the back 
of a disobedient slave, they shriek aloud with holy horror at the 
thought. They roll up their eyes to heaven, and put’up hypocritical 
prayers for the slave, while they consign, with impious curses, to the 
regions of the damned, their own brethren and kindred. They curse 
your institutions. They curse your Union. They curse Washing- 
ton and all your fathers. They curse christianity. The curse the 
Bible. They eursethe Whigs. They cursethe Democrats. They 
curse Harrison, Clay. Webster,—and consign them all to the infer- 
nalregions. And these are the men with whom you and T are asked 
to unite in political action,—whose party we are asked to join.— 
with whom we are asked to stand side by side, on the same platform, 
and march in the same procession to the polls. You, ot course, 
will do as you please:—tor one, I wit nor no rr. The spirit of the 
departed dead forbids it. The voice of my fathers crying to me 
from the tomb, forbids it. All my past associations forbid it. My 
devotion to Whig principles forbids it. My devotion to the Union 
forbids it. The admonitions of “the father of his country” forbid 
it. My own heart and conscience forbid it—and come what may, 
I WILE Nor Do IT. 

Weare told by the Editor of the New Fork Courier and Engqui- 
rer, that he would “rather a thousand times vote for Garrison and 
Tappan, as President and Vice President, thantamely submit for an 
hour” to the repeal of the Missouri cempromise,—and this man’s 
opinions are held up to the Whigs of this county, to influence us in 
doing likewise. What! a man who ever called himself a Whig, 
vote for Garrison for President !—when he hut the other day, de- 
clared—this Union is a lie; the American Union isa sham; an 
imposter, a covenant with death, an agreement with hell, and itis 
our business to call for a dissolution.” A Whig vote for Garrison 
tor President! when he avows that he “well stand against and try 
by the help of God to overthrow” this government. A Whig vote 
for Garrison tor Preisdent! when he announces to the world the 
sentiment——‘‘le¢ the slaveholding Union go, and slavery will go 
down with the Union into the dust.” A Whig vote for Garrison 
for President! when he unblushingly avows, that he marches un- 
der no other flag but “the flag of disunion.” ©, upon what times 
have we fallen, when these things can be? Are you, who sit around 
me here, the old, long tried, never flinching Whigs of Vigo, and 
yet can sit unmoved at propositions like these? Where is the old fire 
that used to burn in your Treats ¢ It is all quenched? Has it all 
gone out? No, no, it cannot be. I will not believe it. 1 know 
you too well to believe it. I know that, rather than vote for Garri- 
son for President, you would prefer to see the brand of traztor seared, 
as with a hot iron, into his forehead, so that, like Cain with the 
mark of God upon him, he might pass about through the world to 
be shunned and despised of all men. For my part. I would avoid 


him as I would a putrid and infections corpse. He would sow 
treason broadcast over the land, that patriotisin and honor might be 
consumed beneath its blighting touch Ihave neither the will nor 
the taste for such political affiliations. Let those who have, enjoy 
them:—but let them recollect that when they hug: the traitor they 
must be infected with the treason. 

But I come back again tothe repeal of the Missouri compromise: 
and | repeat the question,—was it wonderful that the South should 
have felt itself released from its obligation, when the North refused 
to abide by its principles? But then the South had another cause of 
complaint against the North. I have shown you, how. that provis- 
ion of the Constitution was adopted, which provides for the recap- 
ture of fugitive Slaves;—thatit was a part of the compromise about 
alavery, voted for, unanimously, by all tne States of the Union. 
Early in the government, and under the administration of Washing- 
ton, a law was passed to carry this provision intoefleet,—it being 
conceded, by every body, that it imposed the duty upon Congress tu 
pass such a law. This law remained unchanged, till the present 
“Fugitive slave-law” was passed; and since then a new doctrine has 
sprung up, by means of which an effort is now making to repeal the 
law entirely and leave the free States under no obligation to deliver 
up fugitive slaves. This doctrine, that every man, carries iu his 
conscience, upon political questions, a “Aigher law” than the Con- 
stitution, is exclusively of modern origin and growth. It is the 
doctrine of anarchy and of the mob, under which all the horrors of 
the French: Revolution might be re-enacted here, to justify the'abo- 
lition of slavery, upon the same pretext’ precisely that we are asked 
to join the abolitionists:—that we shall tolerate an evil to day that 
good may come out of it tomorrow. The men who advocate this 
doctrine call themselves the reform party, and claim to be law abi- 
ding citizens. But the Supreme Court of the United States has de- 
cided that Corgress is bound to pass such a law,—and is not this 
decision obligatory upon us all? Can you orl avoid it because we 
may happen not to agree with it? Ifwe can, why may not the op- 
ponents of our “prohibitory liquor law” avoid that also, upon the 
ground that it is against thecr conscences to restrict a man in the 
enjoyment of his natural right to get drunk, or to sell whatever 
any body will buy? Or why may not any other law be avoided in 

the same way? The man who has no horse and steals one of inine, 
hax as ınuch right to justify himself‘ upon: the ground that it is un- 
conciencious for me to have several horses while lie, has none, as 
the abolitionist has to entice away a slave from hie master, or to 
conceal or harbor him so as to prevent his arrest, npon the ground 
that the law which forbids it is against hia conscience? _ A citizen of 
a slave State was passing through Pennsylvania the other day with 
some slaves, and one of these consciencious “higher law’ men en- 
ticed them away from him, and in order to prevent the discovery of 
their place of concealment committed the crime of perjury! How 
consciencious he must have been !-—for the mere sake of helping a 
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negro to his freedom and violating the laws of his country, he war 
willing to blast the prospects of his own soul by the crime of false- 
swearing! Can you join a political party which teaches this kind 
of morality, and which makes a martyr of such a man while it 
consigns to the penitentiary the man who, to ieed a starving wife 
and children, would rob their hen-roosts? ‘That’s what they ask you 
todo, but I do’nt believe you'll do it 

In 1852, Mr. Sumner of Massachusets, make aspeech in the Sen- 
ate,in which he, for the first time, broached the doctrine that the 
Fugitive slave-law was unconstitutional, —against the whole prac- 
tice of the government and the opinion: of every body. And he 
based the doctrine upon the ground;—that the clause in the Consti- 
tution providing for the recapture of slaves, was nothing but a mere 
compact or agreement between the States, and confers no legislative 
power upon Congress;—as if the very fact of its being in the Con- 
stitution of the Untted States, and not in that of any State, as the 
Supreme Court have said, did not prove that it had nothing to: do 
with the States, but that it imposed an obligation upon Congress. 
Andthus reasoning with himself, contrary to the whole practice of 
the government under every administration, and to the surprise of 
the whole Senate. he said of the fugitive slave law, as it stands on the 
statute book, that it violated the Constitution, dishonored the coun- 
try, degraded humanity, offended christianity, and that all the attri- 
butes of God united against it. Then, boasting that it could not be 
executed in the North, but that Northern mobs would resist it. 
he avowed what he, himself, would do as an American. citizen, in 
these words: 


“By the Supreme Law whieh commands me to do no injustice; by the compre- 
hensive christian law of brotherhood, by the Constitution which I am sworn to sup 
port, I aw BOUND TO BISOBRY THR ACT.” 


It was the Senate of the United States where this was said, and 
it was a Senator from the good old commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts who said it. Buthe forgot Massachusetts and all her history 
when he uttered tliese sentiments. He forgot what her Webster and 
her other illustrions men had said for her and done tor her, and 

"what she had done for herself upon a kindred question. He forgot 
how she had applauded Gen. Jackson, when he put his foot upon 
South Carolina nullification and crushed the very life out of it.- 
But, by shutting his eyes upon all this, he has inaugnrated a new 
erain Massachusetts policy, and she has herself passed a law direct- 
ly nullifying this fugitive slave law:—avowedly for that purpose 
and no other. How have the mighty fallen! The “old Bay State, "— 
one of the first in our Revolutionary history;—where Lexington, 
and Concord and Bunker-Hill still stand;—that old State that we 
have allloved and venerated go much, led on by her prejudices and 
passions, ir, at last, in open rebellion against an existing law—is, 
at last, commanding her own citizens, by the voice of her legisla- 
ture, to disobey a law of Congress! In one of Mr. Webster’s great 
speeches, nade in 1833, in reply to Mr. Calhoun, ou the subject of 
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South Caroling nullification, he declared that, im his opinion, nul- 
liftcation was revolution. Said he:—*what is revolution? Why, 
Sir, that is revolution, which overturns or controls, or successfully 
resists the existing public authority ; that which arrests the exercise 
ofthe supreme power; that which produces: a new paramount au- 
thority into the rule of the State. Now, Sir, this is the precise ob- 


ject of nullification. It attempts to supercede the supreme legisla- ` 


tive authority... It arrests the arm of the Executive Magistrate. It 
interrupts the exercise of the accustomed judical power. Under the 
name of an ordinance, [Massachusetts calls her's a daw p) it declares 
null and void, within the State, all the revenue laws of the United 
States. Is not this revolutionary? Sir, so soon as this ordinance 
shall be carried into effect, a REVOLUTION will have commenced in 
South Carolina {in Massachuretts too.] She will have thrown off 
the authority to which her citizens have heretofore been subject. She 
will have declared her own opinions and her own will to be above 
the law, and aboveithe power of those who are entrusted with their 
administration. [f she makes good. these declarations she is revo- 
lutionized., As to her, it iwas distinctly a change of the Supreme 
power, as the American revolution of 1776.” 


When these words were uttered twenty-two years ago, by tho 
great statesman of Massachusetts, they met a response in every 
heart within her borders. Ifone could then have been found who 
did not approve them, he wonld have been pronounced unworthy to 
be called her son. But then, it was the thunder of Mr. Webster's 
mighty eloquence, hurled at South Carolina, because she was resis- 
ting a law of Congress. Has Massachusetts a right to do, what 
South Carolina could not do? Has it come to this, that what was 
revolution when done by South Carolina, can now be done by Mas- 
sachusetis upon the plea of conscience? Is revolution. confined to 
particular parallels of latitude! Is it exclusively of Southern growth? 
Van it exist only south of Mason’s and Dixson’s line? But I will 
not, do the people of Massachusetts the injustice to. suppose for an 
instant, that they will permit this infamous act of a legislature which 
is disgraceful to her history, to remain upon her statute hook. They 
have been folding their arms in contident security, not supposing 
that, by their kindness, they were warming a swarm of political vi- 
pers into being, who would turn upon aud assail the honor of their 
good old State. But they will now awake to conciousness, and 
Massachusetts will be herself again. 


One ofthe very men who brought Massachusetts. into this-condi- 
tion, having accomplished his work at home, came out herethe other 
day totell ws in Indiana what we must do,—what policy we must 
pursue to acquire equal honor and renown. . And how does he pro- 
pose todo it? Why, by a fusion of all other parties, not with but 
into the “free soil” and “anti-slavery” party. ‚For speaking of the 
prospect of defeating the present administration hesaya: 


“The anti-slavery party alone ia too weak. They are few in numbers, though 
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theiqpolicy I believe, will yet be impressed upon the country. But the time is not 
yet; , : 

You will observe what isto be dene:—it is to impress the anti 
slavery policy that I have been talking of, “upon the country.” 
Not to do it all, just now, out here in Indiana. for “the time is not 
yet.” We are not ready for it. We must take it in homeopathic 
doses now... See what he says again: 

“I go further in this slavery matter than you may do. 1 say it frankly, * rt kx # 
The great principles laid down in the platform of the Free Soil conventions contain my 
views, but the country is not ripe enough for the constitutional interpretations there de- 
elarcd. Our duty is xow to meet upon a common and moderate platform.” 

There it is, all flatly and plainly told.’ As we ont. here are “not 
ripe enough” tor the doctrines that prevail in Massachusetts sas 
we have been accustomed to conservatism so long :—as we are weak 
and silly enough to have an.old-tashioned reverence tor the memory 
of the men who made the Union, and a love for the Union itselt. 
and as itis necessary that we shall get rid of all these, antiquated 
notions before we can understand the ‘Constitutional interpreta- 
tions” that prevail in Massachusetts ; therefore, we must now be 
trained upon a “moderate platform,” sv that we may get “ripe” by 
degrees. The pill, tor the present, will be sugar-coated, but after 
awhile, when we can stand larger and more frequent doses, a little 
of the revolutionary tincture of the Massachusetts nu/Zifiers will he 
mixed with it, and then, if all the North can be made “ripe” by the 
same process, the doctrines of the “anti-slavery” or abolition party 
will be “impressed upon the country!” Are you ready. for. this 
kind of ripening? Arc the people ot Indiana, ready tor it? . [will 

not believe it, : i 4 

Now, when this sort of thing has been going on in the North,- 
when these men have contrived, for years. every possible mode of 
preventing the arrest and return of a fugative slave;—added to the 
refusal of the North to extend the Missouri compromise, is it. won- 
derful, I ask again, that the, South should have, voted tor the- re- 
peal? There is not the slightest evidence that the South desired the 
repeal, or would have asked it. ‚JIowever this may be, Lam confi- 
dent that a very small portion ofthe southern people had any thing 
to do with it. aud that ena of them only justity the repeal now, 
on the grounds I have named, that the North refused to extend the 
line and refuses to execute the fugitive slave-law. The proposition 
to repeal came from a Northern Senator, who is now the subject of 
much and severe vituperation. Iam under no party obligation to 
defend him, though [ esteem him highly as a friend and a gentle- 
man ;—one who is surpassed in talents and ability, by very few men 
now in this country. | He is fully able to defend himself, and it those 
who strike at him so frequently from a distance, will permit mete 

advise them, I would recommend that they avoid placing themselves 
in such relation to .him,-as that, “blows can be given as well as ta- 
ken.” Isay, he was a Northern Senator, representing a people who 
are our neighbors, and, kindred to us in teeling and sympathy.— 
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Whatever may have been his motives for introducing the proposi- 
tion, his Staie has sustained him and endorsed the act. She has 
made it her act. and we are bound to suppose that, in the introduc- 
tion of the measure, he spoke her voiec. By the true theory of our 
government, then, the proposition came trom Nlinoir. And having 
been thus presented tothe Southern States, by a leading Northern 
State, upon the ground that the South was released trom further ob- 
ligation to the principles of the eompromise —what was the South 
to dof Was she to holdon to a measure the principles of which 
the North had repudiated? Let the positions of the fwo. sections. be 
reversed, —and what would the North have done? l present this. 
merely that vou may consider the question in all its aspects. Tt is 
well in polities, as in private life, to keep in remembrance the old 
story of the bull that gored the lawyers ox. [do not attempt to 
justify the repeal by either the North or South, but simply to show 
that the South may find some reuse for her act, and that the whol: 
blame. whatever it may be. does not belong to her. She had no 
power, of herself, to do the act, and never would have attempted it, 
had she not been invited by the North. And that invitation was 
followed up by Northern votes, which accomplished the repeal. 

Butthen there was another influence that favored this result, that 
operated equally, both in the North and the South :—[ mean the pa- 
tronaye of the administration. When the question of repeal was first 
agitated, it was doubtful whether orno it could be made an admin- 
istration measure. But it became so, in the end,—how and why, 
we can only surmise. but none of us know. The administration, 
therefore, headed by a Northern President, also invited the repeal. 
Now. I have personal knowledge of the fact, that, notwithstanding 
all I have named, there were a number of Southern gentlemen in 
Congress who were indifferent to it, and whose votes were consid- 
esed, for a long time, as uncertain. They voted for it, at last, more 
beeause they did not desire to seperate trom their party friends or 
their friends from the South, than from any other eause. And tho 
repeal having been accomplished in this way, was universally regar- 
ded as a party rather than a sectional triumph. T do not think, 
then, that it just towards the people of the South to hold them re- 
sponsible for an act, with which they have had no farther participa 
tion than I have named, and to visit them with the vengeance of the 
North because of it; merely because the North has the power to do 
so. And the North would be unjust to herself to dogo from such a mo- 
tive:—for whatever the difference of institutions and feelings which 
exist amongt the people of the two sections of the Union, they are 
all members of the same great National family, whose lortunes have 
been one, and whose destiny, thronghout alltime, should be the 
same. 

But tor this supposed aggression upon the North, we are now 
asked to punish the South by the adoption of certain measures of 
retaliation. The spirit of this request is wrong, for sucha spirit 
should never prompt the conduet of brethren towards each other. 
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The party who indulges it is generally at fault, andis often injured 
more by success than submission. I would beseech you. therefore, 
to dismiss all such considerations before we enter upon an examina- 
tion of the several measures proposed—that we, may discuss them 
without prejudice or passion. 

This party, whose avowed object is retaliation upon the South, 
has not yet united in all the States of the North upon the same plat- 
form. In some States they insist upon more, and in some less,—ac- 
cording to the circumstances. The people in some States are more 
“ripe” than in others:—for example, in Massachusetts, as Ihave 
shown, they openly avow nullification, while here they do not, be- 
cause they know the people would spurn them and their doctrine 
withindignation. And so with different doctrines of the party, in the 
different States, all pointing to the same result,—which the Massa- 
chusetts Senator who was here the other day, said, was, to have the 
teachings of the “ Free-soil Conventions” ultimately “impressed 
upon the co untry.” But while this party has rallied under seperate 
hanners in the several Northern States, each with such a motto ' 
upon it as may suit the place and occasion, it has already common 
points of attraction and union where all its purposes and energies 
are united. And this union is growing more and more compact 
every day, and will continne to grow until the people shall rise up 
in their power and teach the politicians that they will not submit tu 
such tampering with the public welfare and honor. If they. do not 
do this, as surely as we all live, we shall beforced, by these trading po- 
liticians into a scetional contesttor the Presidency, which would be 
a virtual dissolution of the Union:—tor when all mutuality of sen- 
timent and feeling, between the North and South, is destroyed, the 
Union cannot last. í 

Now, the general propositions upon which this party is united in | 
the North, with, of course, various shade of individual opinion to 
maintain them, are the following: 

First. The unconditional restoration of the Missouri, compro- | 
nuse. 

Second. If that is not done, then to refuse Kansas admission, into 
the Union, if she shall establish slavery. 

Third. The abolition of slavery in-the District of Columbia. 

Fourth. The abolition of the slave-trade between the States. 

Fifth. The refusal to admit any more slave, States into the 
Union. 

Sixth. The repeal of that, representative feature of the Constitu- 
tion, which relates to negroes. 

Seventh. The repeal of the fugitive slave law. 
fighth. The constant agitation of the slavery question, until, 

Ninth ; Slavery is abolished in the States. 

1 do not say that in all the Northern States this party has put all 
these planks into its platform. That would not be expedient just 
now. But what I mean is, that what is now called the principle ot 
political “fusion” embraces all of then: ;—that is, it brings into the 
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as a slave State. Ifshe should come as» free State, the North 
would, at once, consent to her admission and that would settle the 
question. But ifas a slave State, and the North should insist upon 
arestoration of the compromise, it would amount to her rejection 
merely because she was a slave State. This, of course, would have 
tobe done by an exclusively sectional vote. It would array the 
united North against the united South;—it would destroy all broth- 
erly feeling and confidence between the two sections, and it is my 
deliberate opinion that the Union could not survive such anact— 
Whenever the time shall arrive when, by such a sectional vote, the 
doctrine shall be settled, that a State shall be kept out of the Union, 
upon the single ground that the citizens of it have established sla- 
very, the Union will be practically dissolved. The South cannot 
stay in the Union upon terms of inequality. The North would not. 
Neither will consent tobe degraded in the eyes of the other. You 
will see therefore, that the agitation of this question now, will pre- 
cipitate us, as certainly as can be, upon the question, whether or 
noa slave State shall come into the Union. And when it thus 
comes,—if we shall insist. upon the restoration, we shall be 
also precipitated upon, the decision that it shall not. Are you ready 
tor that? Ifso, of course you will unite with the abolitionists:— 
if not, you will, with me, pause and reflect; 
“nor blindly rush, t 
Where angels fear to tread.” 

But then“ there is another objection to pressing this question of 
restoration now, not to be overlooked. Although the South was 
far from being united upon the question of the repeal of the com- 
promise, yet, as the question is now presented by the North, it is 
quite certain that it would be united against the restoration. ‚That 
would, of course, present a sectional controversy at once, and that 
kind of controversy should be avoided by all means. It is danger- 
ous. We must, if we stay together, as one poople, treat each other 
as brethren;—as having equal rights in the Union. This eternal 
clamor of the North against the South and the South against the 
North, is all wrong, and good men should do all they can to put a 
stop to it. Why should we persist in pressing the question, merely 
because weare in the majority in the Union, when we know that 
it is offensive to the South? What is the use of offending the 
South? Has she not, as I have shown, given more territory to 
‚freedom than the north has? Did she not giveit of her own accord? 
Did she not give you lowa, Minnesota and all of Louisiana north of 
36 deg. 30 min. against the vote of the North, because she thought 
it was just and right, as the North had helped to pay for it? Has 
she ever yet sought to make slave territory of that which was 
originally free, until you attempted to force the “Wilmot Proviso” 
upon her? Did she not adhere to the Missouri compromise, until 
you refused to adopt its principles? Then, why insult her, by con- 
tinually denouncing her institutions, which you helped her to ere- 
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ate? Why charge her with wrong, when you were equally guilty 
with her in the establishment of it? 

We, of the free States, talk about our right to have our institu- 
tions only go into the Territories, What greater right have we in 
the Territories than the South? Do they not belong to the Union? 
Then why has not the South as much right in them under the Con- 
stitution, as the North’ My own opinion about it is, that there 
is but one way to settle all these difficulties—and that is the plain, 
practical and common sense plan suggested by Gen. Taylor. Ler 
THEM ALONE. Stop agitation. Let the North quit abusing the 
Sonth, and the South quit abusing the North. Let “brotherly 
love” take the place of hatred and discord. Let the practices of 
good neighborhood prevail between the two sections. . Let the 
spirit which prevailed amongst our fathers, pervade every part of 
the Union. Let us cultivate attachment to the Union, and teach 
it to our children. Let us defend it when it is assailed as we would 

| defend our own honor. And then, when these feelings shall fill 
all our minds, —when the one great national idea that we are still 
one people, shall prevail, all difficulties will cease. Each State will 
be left to settle its own domestic institutions according to the will 
of its own people. New States, enjoying and exercising this right, 
will come into the Union. We shall gather strength, every day, 
asa nation. Our flag shall wave triumphantly, from sea to, sea. 
The world, looking on with amazement, will see a happy, pros- 
perous and united people, whose institutions will shed their light 
upon it, as the sun lights up the heavens. And the same God who 
guided our fathers through the dark period of the revolution, will 
make the pathway of our destiny bright and plain to the millions 
who shall come after us. 

1 do not believe that Congress has the right, under the Constitu- 
tion, to reject a State when it shall apply for admission into the 
Union, with a Republican Constitution, fairly formed. I know that 
the contrary doctrine is now generally adopted, but 1 do not think it 
consistent with the true spirit of the Constitution. In the first 
place, whenever any portion of our people settle ina Territory, 
become numerous enough to ask for admission mto the Union, and 
form a Constitution for that purpose, it is against the spirit of our 
institutions to reject them or to cut them off from an equal share 
with ourselves in the benefits of the national government. We 
have no provision in the Constitution which requires us to form a 
Territorial government for any particular number of people—or to 
permit the Territory, when formed, to have a delegate in Congress. 
Yet, I apprehend, there would be few who would not say that the 
refusal to do either would be wrong. -I recollect when [ was last 
in Congress, I had, as Chairman of the Committee on Elections, 
quite a controversy with some very distinguished gentlemen, in 
reference to admitting a Delegate, from Minnesota, and I succeeded 
in inducing the House to admit him, although there were few peo- 
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plein the Territory and it was even doubtful whether, in point, of 
tact, there was any Territorial government at the time of his:elec- 
tion. The ground of decision was, that Congress ought not to de- 
prive any portion of the people of the benefits of representation. 
The principle is analagous, in the case of States asking admis- 
sion:—-the people are entitled to it, and it is wrong for Congress 
to refuse it. 


The language of the Constitution is—“New States maybe. ad- 


mitted by the Congress into this Union.” The interpretation, of 


this sentence depends upon the meaning to be given to the word 
may. J knowit has been argued by very distinguished gentlemen, 
that it gives a discretionary power to Congress,—that the admis- 
sion of a State is in the nature of the contract between the gener- 
al government and the State, and that if the parties cannot agree 
upon the conditions of the contract they are under no obligations 
to make it. But this doctrine originated with the commercial party 
I have named, and was used for the purpose of excluding all, Wes- 
tern States. That party did not want the territory of the West, 
to be formed into States, and therefore they originated this idea to 
keep out Western States. And they now, very complacently, ask 
us to adopt the same doctrine in order that we may help them stop 
the further growth of the West/ They ask us to aid them now.in 
stabbing Kansas, with the same weapon they aimed at us... But 
for my own part, I never have adopted that doctrine, and during 
my service in Congress, as your representative, did all I could to 
advance the Western Territories, with a view that they might de- 
mand admission into the Union, and thus give us of the West, as 
soon as possible, the balance of political power. I thought 1 was 
doing then, what you approved. I thought there was not a man 
in my Congressional District, of whatever party, who did not say 
I was right :—even the Democrats and I agreed on that, point. Ali 
of us werein favor of extending the power of the West, and thus 
we adopted a doctrine in reference to the admission of new States 
altogether different from that I have named. We were for, bringing 
the new States in as fast as possible., The commercial doctrine 
was for keeping them out. We are now asked to give up.ours and 
take theirs, As a Western man I cannot do it:—for although I love 
all parts of the Union, yet I have always thought that its true se- 
curity lay in the fact that the great conservative power of the coun- 
try was in the West. The extreme North and the extreme South 
are apt to go to excess in political controversy, and excess gener- 
ates bad feeling and hatred between them, utterly inconsistent with 
that brotherhood necessary to preserve the Union. But we, here 
in the West, have been standing, midway, between them, cool and 
unexcited, and, by our own pacific course, have heretofore checked 
the progress of the storm upon either side. We have been stan- 
ding, like some great break-water out at sea, sheltering the old 
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vessel of State, and dividing the billows before they reached her in 
her moorings. 

Here, in the ‘valley of the Mississipi, the men of the North 
and the men of the South, with ‘almost every shade of prejudice 
and opinion, mingle together in the various pursuits of life, and 
each yielding somewhat to the other, from association and habit, 
they constitute the great conservative body of our population. As 
the little rivulet’ which trickles noiselessly down the mountain side, 
rests, at last, upon the bosom of the ocean, and helps to swell its 
tides, so almost every neighborhood throughout the Union, contri- 
butes the ‘silent and unseen influence of its opinions, towards the 
creation of the true national sentiment of our Western people. 
Whatever have been with them the early influences of education; 
new associations, new habits, new alliances, new pursuits: in new 
fields of‘enterprise, wear them Fofl, until the reigning and ruling 
sentiment is deep devotion to the Union. Here, then in the West, 
and in this idea of admitting new States, lies the true security of 
the Union. Having always entertained this opinion, I have adop- 
ted the interpretation of the Constitution I have named, and shall 
be slow to adoptany other. If other Western men choose to desert 
this Western policy, simply because they get excited about slavery, 
of course, it is their right to do it. And, if by that means, they 
put a stop to the growth ot the West, and make her great agricul- 
‘ural interests dependent upon and subsidiary to the commercial 
interests of the East, no man in this country shall rise up and ac- 
cuse me of participating in such an act. I clear my skirts of the 
whole thing, now and at once, before the armies that are to fight 
this’ great battle, are brought fairly into the field. I am for the 
Union jfirst;—the West next. I am for the Union, because it 
protects the North. South, East and West;—and I am for the West, 
because vt protects the Union. 

Therefore, as a Western man, I will not agree that it is discre- 
tionary with Congress to admit or not admit a State as it pleases. 
I hold this doctrine:—that the power given to Congress to admit 
new States, imposes a duty to admit them. Every lawyer knows 
that the word say, whenever it imposesaduty, has the imperative 
meaning of must or shall. And this is more particularly so, where 
the thing to be done or the duty to be performed is calculated or 
designed toadvance the public welfare. When that is the case, the 
word may is always imperative, because the idea of discretion is 
never associated with a power to do a thing,which the public interest 
requires to be done:—-it mest be done. So, in the case of new 
States,—the welfare of the Nation, according to my view, requires 
that the Union shall be enlarged and new States be created;—there- 
fore, whenever these new States are formed and ask to come into 
the Union, they may come in, that is, they must or shall come in. 
1 do not believe that it was ever designed by the framers of the 
Constitution’ to give Congress’ the power to check the growth of 
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the country, and Lam not willing to concede that power... 1 would 
not put it in the power of a mere majority, or of a mere combina- 
tion.of political parties, to stop the Union at any given point. I 
would have it goon and expand, until the whole country, from sea 
to sea, was blessed by its influence. 

But there is a single limitation to this power:—-it cannot be ex- 
ercised so as to injure or retard the public welfare. The State, 
when she applies for admission, must have a Constitution republi- 
can in form. If it contain provisions against public policy, then it 
is not republican, and, therefore may be rejected. As for example: 
if Utah should present a Constitution giving sanction to polygamy, 
that would be, like a contract for. the same object, against, public 
policy on the ground of immorality. She might, in that case, be 
rejected. The power to admit new States is given to promote the 
public interest, and must be exercised for that purpose and, no 
other. The question of polygamy in a Zerritoryis a different ques- 
tion. Congress should not permit it. Having the power to legis- 
late for the Territories it should, in the case of Utah, prohibit it at 
once. The last session of Congress repealed an act of the Legisla- 
ture of Minnesota, in the exercise of this power. But after Utah 
is admitted I know ofno more power that Congress has over the 
question than it has over the usury or any other iaws of this or 
any other State: 

The doctrine I have advanced here is notnew. lt was announced 
in the Senate, in 1820, by one of the most distinguished, men and 
profound lawyers we ever had in this country;—Mr. Pinkney of 
Maryland;—in his great speech upon the admission of Missouri. 
He foresaw that there was danger that the exciting question of sla- 
very would be made the means of building up in this country, an 
irresponsible power that would lead to oppression;—the mere pow- 
er of the stronger part of the Union to violate the rights of the 
weaker. And he saw how this party was to be built up:—by 
“enthusiasm, moral, religious or political, or a compound of all 
three.” It would rise like “a petty rivulet,” but would soon swell 
into a “fierce torrent’:—-and then, said he: 

“Woe to the unlucky territory that should be struggling to make its way into the 
Union, atthe moment when the opposing inundation was at its height, and at the 
same instant this wide Mediterranean of discretionary powers, which it seems is ours, 
should/open all ita sluices &e.” 

This great man possessed almost prophetic vision, which enabled 
him to.look forward to this time, and see the “fierce torrent” of 
“enthusiasm, moral, religious or political, or a compound of all 
three” with which you are now asked te swallow up the “unlucky 
territory” of Kansas, beneath “this wide Mediterranean of discre- 
(ionary powers.” As this mighty “inundation” is, not yet “at its 
height”—let us do something, I implore you, to cause its waters tu 
subside; that they may rest, calmly and quietly, in their own pro- 
per beds. again. This we can do by letting. slavery alone, hy let- 
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ting the South alone, and cultivating in all our minds the strongest 
possible attachment to the Union. 
This “newly organized party is opposed ‘to Jetting these things 
alone, They will talk about them. They will getup public mec- 
tings and make speeches about them. Their policy isto keep vou 
all excited and aroused, that you may not, by any sort of possibil- 
ity, be able to see things coollv and dispassionately, as you once 
saw them,—but only while under the influence of passion. They 
know that you abhor slavery, therefore they put that into the top, 
middle, bottom and sides of their platform. They have nothing 
else there:—it is a/! slavery. And then, to prevent the possibility 
of there being found in the North any body whois hardy enough 
to question them or their policy, they denounce every man as u 
“dough-face” who veinses to stultify himself about slavery as much 
as they do. "See how the thing works:—Mr. Wilson of Massa- 
chusetts, the great drill sargeant of the Massachusetts wullöfers, 
who came out here lately as a political Miysionary to us, in his 
speech at Indianapolis, and by virtue of the authority deputed to him 
from the head quarters of Eastern aboldtionism, commanded. his 
dutiful followers in this State that “the breed of dough-faces” should 
be “eatermenated”” And forthwith, the whole artillery of aboli- 
tionism was Opened upon every man who dared to utter netiona! 
| sentiments, or to claim that the South had any share in the gov- 
| ernment of the Union. Extermite them! How? By not letting 

them have any offices, of course:—that is what they mean. They 
| have no ideas above slavery and ofice. If they can only exter- 

ininate slavery and all the national men of the North, then they'll 

have all the offices. That ‚is the summit of their ambition--the 
| highest point of their hopes. Office !—that’s it. [tell you, that 
| the thirst for office in this country is the greatest curse with which 
it has yet been afflicted. When this passion once seizes upon a 
certain class of men, they’! move heaven and earth, to gratify it. 
There is nothing they willnot do. They will fawn and cringe at 
the feet of power like spaniel dogs, and lick the very foot. that 
kicks them. ‘They will say any thing or do any thing they arc 
conimanded to do—and will take np political opinions and throw 
them by again, with as little concern, as if they were old clothes. 
This is the class of men—-these office seekers, who are engaged in 
exterminating national men in the North. As they think that no man 
can havea higher motive than to get an ofice, so they threaten that 
nobody shall have the offices but themselves. Now, 1 profess to be 
a national man,—neither afraid nor ashamed to standup here or 
anywhere else, andspeak, what I believe to he the truth of history —- 
| or to defend the South when I believe she is wronged, and to re- 
bukethe North for designing to wrong her. [dare to do all this, 
and more, ifit shall be necessary, and I have the power, m the very 
face of their threats and their denunciations. [care not what thev 
call me, so long as I have the approval of my own conscience, and 
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feel that I am right. As for their offices, I despise them. I would 
not exchange the quiet of my own home, here amongst you my 
neighbors and friends, for all the offices they can give or take away. 
Then as I am not to be one of the victims of this extermination, I 
shall continue to denounce this unnatural conspiracy against the 
peace of the Union, in such terms as I may employ, consistently 
with my own self-respect and the respect I have for those to whom 
I address myself. However severe a punishment they may sup- 
pose the deprivation of office to be, I beg to assure them that it is 
no deprivation to meat all. 

If I supposed that these men were prompted by sentiments of 
genuine philanthropy, I should, perhaps, give a more charitable in- 
terpretation to their motives. But there is no philanthropy about 
it, except that mock kind which afew of them put on for purposes 
ofdeception. They care nothing about the negro, and have no 
sympathy for his condition. Any man who has been both in the 
North and South, knows perfectly well, that the master in the 
South, has a sympathy for his slaves, a thousand times stronger 
than the abolitionists in the North have. I never owned a slave, 
but I have felt the strength of this attachment myself. The fact 
that there are some cruel masters here and there, is no argument 
to disprove the existence of this sympathy. Nor does it prove 
that cruelty is incident to the system of slavery. We might as 
well argue that because there are fathers and mothers in the North 
who punish their children immoderately, therefore cruelty is an 
incident to matrimony and the whole system is wrong. No mar 
who knows what the fact is, will dispute, that there are feelings of 
mutual kindness, as a general thing, between the master and slave— 
and that the cases where there is not are exceptions. Nor does 
the fact that a few negroes escape and flee to the free States and to 
Canada, prove the reverse of this. Many of them are induced to 
escape by false pretences. They are told that their condition will 
be greatly bettered in some frec State, and that the whites will 
treat them, when they get there, as equals;—yet when they are 
carried, by an “under-ground ratl-road” or some other mode, to 
a place of concealment, they are left to shift for themselves as they 
best can. While they are upon their journey, and while the master 
is pursuing, they can sit at the white man’s table by theside of 
his wife and daughter—they can sleep in his bed and ride in his 
carriage,—but when he has reached his “ Zldorado” he is turned 
adrift, with no body to care for him. He has then to provide his 
own support, for which he is utterly unfit. We have a pleuty of 
instances amongst us, here, in our own town, of the worthlessness 
of this class of our population. And so sensible were the people 
of our State of their utter unfitness for any of the duties of citizen- 
ship, that we inserted a provision in our new Constitution, by a 
majority of nearly 100,000 votes, that they should never hereafter 
come into the State. I say they are deceived, many of them, and 
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enticed away, and, in a great many cases, when they are left to 
themselves, the first and strongest impulse is to get back to their 
masteryagain. But these humane abolitionists had rather see a 
negro starve to death as a freeman, than to “fare sumptuously” as 
a slave. Certainly! say they;—is there not a principle—the great 
principle of human freedom—involved, and shall the life of a single 
negro or a thousand negroes, stand in the way of the establishment 
of that great principle? This is the way they reason, precisely— 
and, therefore, their consciences, they say, teach them to take a 
negro from his master, in the way the dav calls stealing, or to 
conceal himif any body else will steal him;—bhecause there is a great 
principle in the thing. And they sometimes go so far, for fear 
they will let an opportunity escape, for establishing this principle, 
that they run off free negroes also. An old friend of mine, from my 
native town, was transporting some free negroes from Virginia to 
Ohio, afew months ago, with means to make provision for their com- 
fortable location, yet when he got toa western city the abolitionists 
coaxed the negroes off and hid them, when they had an undisputed 
right to go where they pleased. They saw the man was from pr- 
genie, and they thought they would merely rob him of his property, 
to keep the principle of philanthropy alive in their consciences, 
And there are many cases of the same sort. Not long ago, a man 
irom the North,--a preacher of the Gospel, was travelling through 
a portion of Virginia, and called to stay all night at the house of a 
widow lady, who had a large number of slaves. She received him 
kindly and furnished him with the best fare of the country. Yet, 
while enjoying her hospitality and under cover of the night, he es- 
ape from the window of her house, found his way to the quarters 
of her negroes and persuadedihem to run away! This was all for 
conscience sake;—tor he never expected to see the negroes again. 
‘These men,therefore, are disturbers of the public peace. I had oc- 
casion to allude to them in a speech made by me in Congress, in 
{849, and 1 used this precise language towards them then. I know 
no reason why 1 should not repeat it, when every day furnishes 
more. and more proof of its truth. 

There are a great many people in the slave States, who would 
he willing to abolish slavery tomorrow, if they knew what to do 
with thenegrocs. They care more for them than the abolitionists 
do—hecause, if the abolitionists can only get them free, they do’nt 
care where they goor what becomes of them. But these people to 
whom I refer, in the slave States, are unwilling to turn them loose 
upon society to steal, starve or to be exterminated,-—for, if slavery 
were abolished at once, that would be their inevitable destiny. 
There are thousands of negroes now in the South, ready to be sent, 
by their masters, to Liberia, if the National Colonization Society, 
had only the money and means to carry them. But the abolition- 
ists are opposed to that, because that mode of getting the negroes 
tree, do’nt exercise their conciences in the practice of the “higher 
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lawi ‚Lan for that plan, and always. have, been, and 1 have, no 
doubt of the constitutional power of Congress to appropriate money 
to carry it out. A large portion of the South is for it. [tis not 
three years since | addressed the State Colonization Society of Vir- 
ginig, at Richmond, where i had an opportunity ol witnessing an 
exhibition of enthusiasm there, on this subject.. That State appro- 
priates 830,000 a year, to the removal of free negroes to Africa. 
Vow if all the States will do as well as ours and Virginia, have 
done, in this cause, and if we shall induce the National government 
to lend its assistance, this colonization scheme may yet, as I believe 
it will, be the means. of carrying, in the course ot time, all the nc- 
groes of this conutry back again to the continent from whence they 
were torn by the white man’s rapacity. And then, when this en- 
ierprise shall have worked out its results and have clevited a whol 
continent from barbarism, those who shall then be living, will sec 
the accomplishment of the great design of Providence in, permit; 
ting the slave tobe brought in contact with our institutions. 


But the abolitionists are opposed to this colonization scheme, be 
„unse it creates no excitement, and offers no opportunities tor office. 
‘They want to keep you all the time at fever-heat. They must have 
the political cauldron always boiling and bubbing ever;—hoping. 
doubtless, that while the more substantial and weighty portions of 
society will not appear, the light and trashy part will float upon the 
surface.» Therefore, they agitate the country withthe discussion of 
the evils of slavery, their various propositions to check its progress, 
and finally to abolish it in the States. } desire you tovobserve this. 
ior 1 mean what I say, and repeat, that they intend to abolish sla- 
very in the States! 1 do not say that that is the object of all 
who are acting with this party, or that you who are willing to unite 
with this party desire or now intend to go thatfar, But live years 
aga, you would no more have thought of going as far as vou now 
do, than yew would have advocated: monarchy. Atthat time you 
would ‘have felt offended with any man who should have told you 
that you would ever advocate doctrines which vou this day profess: 
Therefore, you have uo security against tomorrow. You do not 
know what new doctrine you may thenhave to swallow,—tor thes 
are gradually getting yon “nipe” for any that may be necessary. 
Lf you go into their party, it will be hard to get out, and you, must 
take all its platforms, however they may choose to put them up, what- 
over political carpenter they may select to build then. You know 
how difficult it is to get away from a party. lo bind you fastato 
hold you so tight that there is no possibility of escape, they already 
tell you that there are but two parties in the country,—their’s and 
the oldline Democrats—and you must take onc or the other: Ther 
knew your long and hard tought battles with the Demoerats.-—they 
know the great gulplı that has seperated you,as Whigs, from) then. 
and they take advantage ofall this to decoy you into their meshes. 
-And then when they-have got vou fairly in. when the ncteis fully 
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over you and the strings are drawn, tightly by, the hand_of a mas 
ter manager,—-why, you'll be but play-things in their hands... As 
the angler, when the fish has seized upon his bait, permits him to 
play about at the end of his line, so they will let vou goor draw you 
in as their interest may require. 

They coax andcozen younow, merely to act with them for awhile, 
and some of you think that it is well te do so, te accomplish a good, 
and then you can throw them ofl. You cannot do that—tor when 
once in, you cannot get out again. Bnt then if you go with them 
now, so-as to make but two parties—the abolitionists and Demo 
ciat when you Whigs have accomplished the good yon speak of 
— where will you go? Why, if you then leave them—and you say 
you will,—you must goto the Demoerats, tor there will be no where 
else to go. You, with your own hands, will “have exferminated 
every principle of the old Whig party. But it will be impossible 
for ‘you ‘to leave them, and betore you know where you are hasten- 
ing, you'will tind yourselves fully committed to the most ultra doe: 
trines of the cunning leaders of this party. Sce, what they have 
already avowed to be their purpose and how steadily they have 
pursued it. , j 

I wish I could read you the whole of a speech made, in 1848, at 
Cleveland, by Mr, Seward of New York--aman of consmmmate ability 
who can sit down and ealenlate upon ‘the cast of political dice, ag 
cooly and calmly as any man in the nation. But Tean.read only u 
few extracts, and these will be sufficient to show you what object he 
has been’ pursuing, steadily, for years. He says, “there are two 
antagonistical elements of'society in America—freedom and slavery” 
that they divide the country into, “two classes—the party of free- 
dom and the party of slavery” and that “the party of freedom seeks 
complete and universal emancipation.”—that is, that it seeks to 
make all the slaves free. Te then goes on to assert the “higher 
law doctrine, that “it is written also, in eolation to Divine law 
that we shall surrender the tugitive slave.” And with this founda- 
tion laid for his political faith, he proceeds to announce it by telling 
them what can be done. "And I beseech you to mark well his 
words, He says: 

“Slavery canbe limited to its present bounds ; it can be ameliorated. It can be, 
and it must be ABOLISHED, and you and Ican and must doit. The task is as simple 
and easy as its consummation will be beneficent, and its rewards glorious. Tt re- 
quires to follow only this simple rule of action ; To do every where, and on every oc. 
casion what we can, and not to neglect or refuse to do what we can, at any time because 
at that precise time aud on that particular occasion we cannot do more.) Circumstances 
determine possibilities.” ‘ 

That. is as plainias it need be expressed. Slavery ‘must be abol- 
‘shed —but as it cannot be dene at once, it amust be done by de- 
erees;—here a little,and there a little,—gaining a little upon ity in 
one neighborhood and a littleaore in another, accordingly as 'eir- 
cumstances render it possible, antilthe consummation: can belac- 
complished: = í ober ss 

But then slavery- inthe: States is. protected by the. Constitution, 
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and, seeing that difficulty in the way, he disposes of it ina most 
stunmary manner. He says: 

“CONSTITUTIONS and laws can no more rise ahove the virtue of ihe people than the 
limpid stream can climb above its native spring. Inculcate the love of freedom and 
the equal rights of man under the paternal roof ; see to itthat they are taught in the 
schools and in the churches ; reform your own code, extend a cordial welcome to the 
{ngitive who lays his weary limbs at your door, and defend him as you would your 
paternal gods; eorrect your own error, that slavery has uny constitutional guarantee. 
which may not be released, and ought not to be relinquished. Say to slavery when 
it shows its bond [that is, the compromise of the Constitution;} and demands its 
pound of flesh, that if itdrawsone drop of blood “its life skall pay the forfeit” &c- 
“Do all this, and inculcate all this, in the spirit of moderation and banevolence, and 
uot of retaliation and fanaticism, and you will soon bring the parties of the country into 
an effective AGGRESSION UPON SLANERY. Whenever the publie mind shall will the 
abolition of slavery, the way will open for it.” M 

“I know that you will tell me that thisis all too slow. Well, then, go faster if yor 
can, and I will go with you.” 

These are the words of the great leader of the abolition forces—- 
who thus avowed his object and his mode of accomplishing it. This 
command was issued to his troops in 1848, and just look back from 
now till then, upon the course of this party, and see how literally 
the command has been obeyed. Every injunction has been obser- 
ved—and nothing has been left undone. They have crept into the 
other parties, like spies from the camp of an enemy, and have con- 
cealed their real sentiments until now. They have wormed into 
your schools, into your churches, at your firesides—all over the 
North, every where,—til]l now, seizing upon the untortunate repeal 
of the Missouri compromise, they boldly step out from their hiding 
places, and demand, in obedience to their great captain, that telave- 
ry must be abolished’ and that neither “Constitution nor lauwe” 
shall stand in the way! Lookat these things, [ pray vou, and sec 
where it is that these men will carry you. 

Now, this party may undertake to deny the leadership of Garri 
son and Phillips, but they cannot deny that Seward is their com- 
inanding general, and that they obey him with implicit obedience. 
And they cannot escape the leadership of Wilson of Massachusetta: 
—especially out here, as he took formal possession, a few days ago. 
of the Indiana division of the army. During the last spring 
he delivered a lecture at Tremont Temple in Boston, where he 
said : 

“Send it abroad on the wings of the wind that 1 am committed, fully committed, 
committed to the fullest extent, in favor of IMMEDIATE AND UNCONDITIONAL ABOLITION 
OF SLAVERY wherever it exists under the authority of the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

He afterwards explained obere the» slavery was that he was for 
abolishing “inmediately and unconditionally.” 

A few days before he lett home to come to Indiana, to issue his 
maifesto of principles and “bull of excommunication” against 
sdougb-taces,” he had an amiable correspondence with Wendel? 
Phillips, merely for the purpose, | suppose, of being supplied, from 
head-quarters, with proper instructions, before he set ont npon his. 
mission. In his letter to Phillips, dated June 20, 1855, he saya: 

“J hope, my dear sir, that weshallall strive to unite and combine all the friends of 
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frecdem, that we ahall furget each other’s faults and shortcomings in the past, and all 
labor to secure that co-operation by which alone THE BLAVE 18 Tu BE EMANCIPATED and 
the domination of hia master oroken. Let us remember that more thau three milione 
of bondmen, groaning under nameless woes, demand that we shall cease to reproach 
each other, and that we labor for rue: deliverance.” 


Do you need a purpose avowed in plainer language than that?- 
ls the English language capable of expressing it more plainly? The 
very slaves who are to be delivered are pointed ont. ‘They are the 
“three millions” now IN TIE SOUTHERN States! Observe the lan- 
guage. It is clear, distinct and emphatic. There is no mistaking 
it. Slavery as it ecistsin the Southern States is to be abolished 
by this party’ Jt. is avowed—openly avowed—and let all the peo: 
ple know it, that they may understand what they are about. And 
to accomplish this great result.—-this “deliverence” of the bondmen. 

-they must “tal? strive to unite and combine,” aud “forget each 
other's faults.” It is no matter that Phillips and Garrison, curse 
the Union with almost every breath they alike, and denounce it ay a, 
lie, and as a league with hell;—it is no matter that, they harmonize 
in convention with those who declare that “the christian’s God és 
the most accursed of demons,” and that “no man’s rights can be as- 
certained by reference toa Bible, a Law, or æ Constitutions” —it is 
no matter that they have declared that the “Constituton displayed 
the ingenuity of the very devil, and that the Union ought to be 
dissolyed:”—all this is of no sort of moment, when the great. object 
to be attained is looked at, All sorts of people—infidels and athe- 
ists who denounce God and seoff at his word,—open and avowed 
disunionists—are taken into this mixed and motley crowd, and all 
their “faults and short coraings” are forgotten, becanse they must 
unite and combine, to abolish slavery in the States! And now, it 
there are any of you Aere who choose to follow off this Mr. Wilson, 
in his crusade against the Constitution and the Union, you must 
tuke the consequences of being found in the company he has picked 
for you. Is any man fool enough to suppose that you can emanci- 
pate theslaves of the South. without dissolving the Union? Every 
body knows you cannot—and no body knows it better than Wilson. 
Is he not, then, a diswnionzstt Unquestionably, he zs, and if you 
follow his lead, you must take the consequences. Lhope you will 
not. There is not a man here whom I would like to see in such as- 
sociation, I beseech you to reject them, with the indignation which 
you cannot help but feel for such open avowals of treason against 
the Constitution and Union. 

But, as a Whig, | need not go this tar, to satisfy me that these 
men ask me to stand with them upon an abolition platform. T claim 
to be a Whig. Istarted a Whig. I have always been a Whig, 
without wavering or shadow of turning, to the right or to the left. I 
have served that party when I had the strength to serve it, and now 
that my strength is giving way—though as a party it may not. exist 
—I cherish its principles with all the ardor of my nature. I shall 
continue to cherish them, and to teach them to my children, with a 
firm conviction that some time or other, if the Union shall stand,— 
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it may be, in the tar off future — when men’s passions shall. be hushed 
and public attention is once again called back to the true honor and 
glorwof the nation. its peace, happiness and prosperity will be'tound 
in a re-establishment of those principles. Who, more than TTenrv 
Clay. understood those principles? Who, with a more eloquent 
voice than he proclaimed them? Who, with more unerring aim than 
he, reached the great Whig heart of this country? Hear Ais defi- 
nition of not merely abolitionism, but v/tra-aholitionism. In 1839, 
he said: 


“And the third elass are the real ultra-ubolitionists, whoare resolved to persevere 
in their object af all hazards, and without regard to any consequences, however calani- 
itous they may be. With them the rights of property are nothing; the deficiency of 
the powers of the general government is nothing; the acknowledged and incontestible pow- 
ers of the States ure nothing; CIVIL WAR, A DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION, and the overthrow | 
of @ government in which are concentrated the fondest hopes of the civilized world, are 
nothing, A single idea has taken possession of their minds. and onward they pursue 
it, overlooking all barriers, reckless und regardless of all consequences. With this 
class, the immediate abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, and in the Terri- 
tory of Florida,| Florida was not then in the Union;] the prohibition of the removal nf 
slaves from Stateto State, and the REFUSAL TO ADMIT ANY NEW STATE, comprising within 
its limits the institution of domestic slavery, are but so many means conducing to the 
accomplishment of the ultimate but perilous end at which they avowedly and boldly 
aim; are but so many short stages in the long aud bloody road to the distant goal at 
which they would finally arrive. Their purpose is qbolliion, universal abolition, 
peaceably if it can, forcibly if it must.” 


But we are told that Mr. Clay afterwards declared that no earthly 
power should induce him to give a vote to extend slavery over a foot 
of Territory now free. This, itis said, proves that {he would be, 
werd he alive, opposed to creating slavery in Kansas; and therefore 
is an argument for the interference of the yeneral government to 
prevent slavery from going there, or, if it does go, for refusing Kan- 
sas admission into the Union. Mr. Clay was speaking of the power 
of Congress to establish slavery, as I well recollect, for T heard the 
speech, and remember his expression of countenance when he made 
the remark. Hedid not believe that Congress had power to ereate 
slavery in a Territory, and therefore he would not vote tor it. He 
was opposed to creating slavery any where, and for that reason also 
would not do it.. Norwould I. But then Mr. Clay insisted that if 
others in a State, who had the right to do so, independent of Con- 
gress, chose to establish it, it was thei business not Ais, and fur- 
nished no reason for keeping them out of the Union. If Mr. Clay 
were alive and lived in Kansas he would vote against slavery, and 
so would I, if I were there. But Mr. Clay, as a citizen of 
Kentucky, or member of Congress, bore a different relation to the 
slavery ofa Territory:-—it was politica! alone. He therefore, al- 
ways denied the right of Congress to exclude a State because the 
people of it chose to hold slaves. It was always his view, frequently 
and strongly expressed, that the Union would not survive such an 
exclusion. 

Now, these. remarks of Mr. Clay show what the Whigs called 
abolitionism in 1839., Is it any thing different now? Then, the 
policy was merely foreshadowed dimly, and Mr. Clay’s sagacity 
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cuabled him to seeand point it out. Now, it is openly acknowledged 
and avowed. Can I forget his definition of it? Can I torget my 
own faith, formed and moulded more by him thanany other man! 
Can vou who have been #0 long distinguished as the "old Whig 
guard of Vigo”—torzet these things? Hf your ears-are no longer 
open to the words of Mr. Clay, let me ask you to recollect what you 
have, yourselvs, done and declare t. In 1840, yon told the country 
what you understood by ABOLITIONISM. 

I holdin my hand a document which may seem rather curious to 
sume here, but there are others whe will recognize it. Itis addressed 
“to the voters of Vigo” and was published in 1840, by the leading 
and most. ficient and influential Whigs of this county. They ac- 
cused Mr. Van Buren of being an abolitionist, and define, what they 
wnlerstood wbolitionism to be. They then arrayed, in parallel col- 
umns, the sentiments and votes of Mr. Van Buren and those of Gen. 
Harrison, that the people might sec how the former was an aboli- 
tiunist and how the latter was not, but was just such a “State rights” 
manas they ought to vote for, for the Presidency. I call your spe- 
cial attention to this paper. Iere is an extract or two from it: 

“CONTRAST FOR STATE RIGITPS MEN.” 
Harnıson. 

In 1819, Gex. Harxısox, then a 
member of Congress, voted AGAINST 
restricting Missouri in her Constitu- 
tional rights. He was one of those 
‘members from non-slave-holding 
States who voted in favor of Missou- 


Van BUREN. 
vin 1820, wher the Missouri re- 
strictionists were threatening the Union 
with dissolution, the following pre- 
ambla and resolution were adopted 
by the Legislature of New York. Mr. 
Van Buren was a member at the 


time and voted for them. 
Preamble and Resolutions. 

Whereas, the inhibiting the fur- 
ther extension of slavery in the Uni- 
ted States is a subject of deep con- 
cern to the people of this State: and 
whereas we consider slavery: as un 
evil much to be deplored, and that 
enery constitutional barrier should be 
interposed to prevent its Further exten- 
sion, and that the Constitution of the 
United States, clearly giving Can- 
“LOSS the right to require of New 
States, not comprehended within the 
original boundaries of the United Nta- 
tes, the prohibiting of slavery us a con- 
dition of their admission into the 
Union. Therelore: 

Resolved, That our Senators be | 


rs coming into the Union upon the 
same terms as other States, and op- 
posed all efforts of the ABoLITIONIsTs 
to deprive her of the right to recognize 
slavery inher Constitution. Vor this 
exalted self-devotion he was turned out 
of office, thus sacrificing himself 
upon the altar of Southern rights. 
In 1835, 
Gex. Hartson, in a speech de- 
livered at Cheviot, Ohio, said, — 
The discussion of the subject of 
emancipation i the non slaucholding 
States. is equally injurious to the 
slaves and their masters, and Was No 
SANCTION IN TIIE PRINCIPLES OF “TILE 
CONSTITUTION. 
In 1835, 
Gen. [Larrisoy, in an address at 


iustrueted and our Representatives | Vincennes, inveighed in the stron- 

in Congress be requested to oppose! gest terms agdinst emuncipationists, 

the admission as a State into the | denouncing their claims as “weak prc 

Union, of any Territory not compri- | sumplious and unconstitutional” and 
I 
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sed as aforesaid. making the prohibi-} implored the citizens of Indiana to 
tion of slavery therein an indispensi-| frown upon measures which would 
ble condition of admission. “eradicate those feelings of attach- 
In 1821, ment and affection between the citi- 
Mr. Van Boren, as a member of| zens of all the states, which was pro- 
the New York Convention voted to} duced by a community of interests 
give free neyroes the vight of suffrage. | and dangers in the war of the revo- 
In 1822, lution, which was the foundation 
Mr. Van Buren voted to prohibit; of our happy Union, and by- a con- 
the introduction of slaves inte the TER- | tinuance of which, i can alone be 
RITORY of Florida. | preserved.” In this address he con- 
In 1836, tended that the people of the non- 
Mr. Van Buren said, “I would. sluveholding States were NOT WARRAN- 
not from the lights before me, feel TED BYTHE CONSTITUTION IN HOLDING 
myself safe in promising that Con- MEETINGS AND PUBLISHING SPEECHES 
gress does not possess the power of AGAINST TILE DOMeSTIC IESTITUTIONS 
interfering with or abolishing slapery| or rue Sourn. 
in the District of Columbia.” In 1836, 
Gex. Harrison, ina letter to Mr. 
Tho’s. Sloo Jr. of New Orleans said, 
“Ido not believe that Congress 
‚ can abolish slavery in the States, or 
inany manner interfere with the pro- 
perty of the citizens in their slaves, but 
on the application of the States, in 
which case, and in no other, they 
might appropriate money to aid the 
| States so applying to wet rid of their 
| slaves.”” The opinions given above 
ire precisely those which were en- 
tertained by Jerrerson and Mani- 
SON. 
“I do not believe that Congress 
can abolish slavery in the District of 
Columbia, without the consent of 
| Virginia and Maryland and the peo- 
| ple of the district.” 


I read this, that yon, the Whigs of Vigo, may be reminded, if 
any of you, perchance, have forgotten, what you did in the celebra- 
ted canvass of 1840, to define abolitionism. [call your attention to 
it especially, because I know that you are. not fhe men to take any 
“step backwards” whenever the honor and glory of the country shall 
forbid it. You said that these who, in 1820, voted to restrict Mis- 
gouri in her right to hold slaves, were abolitionists. “threatening 
the Union with dissolution? and you condenmed and denounced 
Van Buren because he was one of them. You condemned and de- 
nounced him because he voted to give free negroes the right of 
suffrage.” You condemned and denounced him because he voted 
to “prohibit theintroduction of slaves into the Territory of Florida.” 
You condemned and denounced him fur admitting that Congress 
had the right to ‘interfere with or to abolish slavery in the District of Colum- 
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bia.” You condemned and denounced him for voting, in the New 
York Legislature for a preamble and resolution which asserted that 
the extension of slavery should be inhibited. You condemned and 
denounced him for asserting, in the same preamble and resolution 
that ‘the Constitution gives Congress the right to require of NEW STATES, not 
comprehended within the original boundaries of the United States, Ihe PRO- 
IIBITING OF SLAVERY AS A CONDITION OF THEIR ADMISSION INTO THE 
Uxton.” For all this and these you condemned and denounced him 
as an ABOLITIONIST, and condemned and denounced his doctrines as 
“threatening the Union with dissolutton.”’ You arraigned him at the barof 
public opinion, for these political heresies, and you held him up in 
your hands, as a thing to be hated of men and scorned by every pa- 
triot in the land. 

You called upon the country to observe the contrast between him 
and the old thero of Tippecanoe,”—whom you presented as a states- 
man and patriot, to besately trusted, because of that contrast. You 
told then that /Zarrison had voted against the Missouri restric- 
tion. That he denounced even the “discussion of the subject: of 
emancipation in the non-slaveholding States‘ as UNCONSTITUTION- 
at. That he denounced the claims of the emancipators as “weak 
presumptuous and Uncoysirretionat.” That he denounced the 
practice of ‘holding meetings and publishing speeches” in the free 
States, “against the domestic institutions of the South” as Unoon- 
srmetionsL, That he denied the constitutional right of Congress 
‘to abolish slavery in the States, or to interfere with the property of 
the citizens in their slaves. That he denied to Congress the right to 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia. You presented Gen. 
Harrison to the country asa fit man for the Presidency, asa patriot 
in whose hands the fortunes of the Union might be contided, because 
he had entertained and expressed these “State rights” doctrines. 

The first time [ever caine to this city was in 1840, when I was a 
Whig candidate for Elector. I then found this publication, almost 
“tresh from the press,” and in the first speech I ever made in this 
house, it furnished the text of what I said. _ I recollect the occasion 
well, and I recollect how I was applauded, for my earnest devotion 
to the Whig principles which are here proclaimed. Poor Van Bu- 
ren, how we did pummel him for his abolitionism! , Not only here 
—but every where, all over the State—in every nook and corner of 
it-—we denounced him as an abolitionist, And we brought down 
upon his head such a storm of rebuke, that even the endorsement of 
Jackson could not savehim, And for my participation in this great 
contest,—tor, I suppose, the industry with which I labored to fasten 
this charge of aholitionism upon Van Buren,—-you, when I was 
comparatively a stranger to you, elected me to Congress in 1841. 
And you elected me, not because you knew much about me, person- 
ally, bnt because I entertained and defended the opinions of Gen. 
Harrison, For example. upon the only question, counected with 
slavery, then likely to come before Congress, and in a printer cir- 
eular whieh I sent all over the district. I said: 
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“l an opposed to abolitionism. Raised amid the irstilution of domestic slavery, 

! may have imbibed, in early life, prejudices upon this subject, of which it is dini- 
vult to id one. However, that may he, I revard my opinions upon it, as in accor. 
dance with the principles of the Constitution. 1 believe that Congress has au Cou- 
stitutional right to abolish slavery in any State, orin ihe Distriet of Columbia. If they 
had the right to doso, in the District, the spirit of the deed of cession from Maryland 
and Virginia forbids it, without the consent of the slave owners.” 
F refer to this. not in selfjustitieation. beeanse I am not upon tri- 
al and itis a matter of no sort of consequence what I may have 
thonght or done. But I refer to it to show, what was the prevailing 
and ruling sentiment of the Whigs of Indiana in 1540. on the 
subject of abolitionism. But E refer to it for another reason also.—— 
which is to show you, that whatever may be done in other Northern 


States, it is utterly impossible for yov and me, and the old Whigs of 


/nditaa, to mount upon this Fan Buren platform noir, Woe can- 
not de it. It is impossible. unless we stultify ourselves. What, 
the Whigs of Indiana turn Fan Buren men’ Thats what they ask 
us todo. Have we not said and declared. before the whole eoun- 
trv. Tiat the Van Buren platform, trom which the abolitionists now 
take theirs, was an abolition platform, and that those who stand 
upon it “threaten the Union with dissolution?” How can we take 
all this back? Tt is impossible. For my part, I don’t want to take 
it hack. I willstand by it:—slive or die. sink or swim, survive or 
perish,” Ewill stand by it. No earthly power shall force me to wn- 
whig myself. PI cherish these principles of 1840, as the tme prin- 
ciples of the government; and if I cannot battle for them now with 
all the strength and vigor that I did when the flag of Harrison 
waved over me, Vi do it with all the strength I have. Twill not 


support the doctrines either of the y //artford Convention” or of 


Martin Van Buren. I repudiate both, utterly and entirely. The 
one aimed a deadly blow at the West:—the other aims an equally 
deadly one at the Union. 4 

| deprecate this mixing up ofall our elections with this question 
of slavery. It is wrong, We have nothing to do with it, as it 
exists in the States, and it is our duty to tit alone. 1 hope we 
ean, some time or other, have a political platform with no slavery 
about it. That’s the kind of platform I would like to stand on. 
The first time, in our State politics, when it was introduced here, 
was in 1836; and -it was then introduced by the Democrats,—at 
whose door Llay the responsibility of first disturbing our people 
with that question. While the Democrats of the South were sup- 
porting Mr. Van Buren, on the ground of his devotion to State 
rights, they were here urging his election on the ground of his de- 
votion to freedom. They charged Gen. Harrison, in the address 
of the party published in 1836, and which 1 now have before me, 
with having attempted to introduce slavery into this State; with 
having, as they said, sought to soil our fair eseutcheon with the 
“youl blotaf slavery.” They appealed to the passions of the peo- 
ple of the State, and asked them whether they would vote for such 
a man as Harrison, who had done an act. of so much iniquity? |] 
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regretted the introduction of the question then, and have regretted 
it ever since,—tor it set an example which has led to all the conse- 
quences which we now see. True, the Democrats seem to have 
repented of it, but then they cannot escape the fact that they did 
the mischief. | hope that, like the boy smarting under the pater- 
nal rod, they will, at least, promise to do so no more. But | have 
my fears. They may get back to their old tricks again. They 
inust be watched. 

From this introduction of the question amongst us by the Dem- 
ocratic party, in 1836, we have gone on step by step, until we 
have reached a point of excitement which creates alarm-inalmost 
every mind. We cannot go much farther. My own opinion is 
that we must stop or the Union cannot endure the assault. As 
we now are, every day increases the excitement. Every fresh ar- 
rival of the mail from Kansas inflames us, and stories of every 
imaginable kind are manufactured and set afloat, to incense us 
against slavery and the people of the slave States. I saw it stated 
the other day that they were about to annex a part of Missouri to 
Kansas, in order to make ita slave State—and yet, although this 
stutl is published in the papers, every school boy ought to know 
that such a thing cannot be done without the consent of Congress. 
It. was also stated that the sitting of the Kansas Legislature had 
been removed four or five miles this side the Territorial line and 
into Missouri—when the “Shawnee Mission” at which it sits is a 
mile beyond the line of Missouri;—as | personally know. The other 
day an Editor in Nebraska published an article in his paper, sta- 
ting that some Missourians had taken their negroes into that Ter- 
ritory, and intended to make a slave State of it. Forthwith, the 
story went the rounds of the newspapers, and the Abolitionists 
were wonderfully excited at it. The Editor then said that there 
was not a word of it true, that he was just starting his paper and 
took that method of bringing it into notice! 1 mention these in- 
stances to show you what extraordinary pains some men are ta- 
king to magnify everything concerning Kansas. There is enough 
there that cannot be justified, without this,—it is bad enough at 
best. Nobody, I apprehend, except the parties themselves, will 
undertake to apologize for lawless acts which have been commit- 
ted there, or for illegal voting. That is all wrong. But then there 
is wrong on both sides. It was in bad taste to form “Emigrant 
aid societies” in Boston, to import free voters there—and it was 
wrong for Missourians to vote without authority of law. It was 
wrong for the latter to arm themselves with revolvers and bowie 
knives, but it was no more wrong than for a gentleman in Boston 
to propose to give $1,000 to buy “armns™ for the free settlers. The 
whole of this was wrong, but then it does not affect the question 
of the political rights of the people of Kansas. That is the great 
matter to be considered. And I have a fixed conviction, that, if 
they are let alone—if there is no further attempt to prevent them 
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irom doing as they please, they will decide against slavery, and 
Kansas will be a free State. Present excitement there upon the 
question, is natural enough. Excitement is always natural upon 
the frontier. A good many of us have lived in this State long 
enough to know the difference between the staid and steady char- 
acter of our population now and what it was even twenty or twen- 
ty-five years ago. We have known sucha question as the remo- 
val of a county seat, create the most intense feeling, and, in the end, 
lead to blows and bloodshed. People living in the old States were 
once in the habit of calliug ws rude, Jawless’and uncivilized, just as 
they now call the settlers in Kansas; and you will observe, that 
those who are the most industrious in this sort of abuse, know the 
least about real Western character. The very term ‘‘/Zoosier,” of 
which none of us are now ashamed, was, to them, some years ago, 
synonomous with savage. The fact is, that the people of Kansas 
are just like the people have been in all the Territories, and if they 
are let alone, will do right. We should cease our efforts to force, 
by unnatural means, any particular classof population there. Let 
those go there who desire to go, and it needs no prophet to tell 
that a large majority—perhaps, four-fifths of them, will go from 
the free States. The “emigrant aid” societies have, doubtless, in- 
duced a great many to go, who, otherwise, would not have gone, 
but having turned out to be “humbugs” their only effect has been 
to involve the Territory in difficulty and to enable those who got 
them up, to speculate in lands and town lots. 7hat, I doubtnot, 
was one of the chief objects in getting them up. T noticed, the 
other day, a statement taken from the free-soil paper, published in 
Lawrence in Kansas, that “eight centers” or towns, had been laid 
off and “settled with the agents of the Emigrant Aid Company;” 
and the same paper, speaking of this Company, says, it “7sa// a 
humbug.” lt advises the citizensno longer to “submitto their 
tantalizing, humbugging operations; ™—for it says——“it is suicidal 
for us to depend on the Aid Company doing any thing for Law- 
rence, or for any other point in Kansas Territory.” You will see, 
therefore, that a few speculators in lands and town lots have been 
attempting to force people there to make money for themselves, and 
we have been ready almost to go to warto help them to doit. The 
people of Missouri, living in a few of the Western Counties, seeing 
this, were readily induced 10 enter into this race for speculation, 
just, exactly, as any other people, under the same circumstances, 
would have done. Their first object, when they went there, was 
to get hold of the lands of the Delaware Indians, just north of the 
ansas river, about which they hada long controversy with the 
government. They failed in this, but while they were prosecuting 
this design, an election for delegate to Congress came off. The 
“Emigrant Aid Society” being disposed to monopolize the specula- 
tions, at once charged them with being there without right, as they 
had homes in Missouri. This led to retaliation, and, finally, the 
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two parties gotat open war, which continues yet, but which, by 
the accounts that come to us through the newspapers, is greatly 
inagnified, In its prosecution a great many illegal votes have been 
siven,—but, who ever heard ofa contested election where illegal 
votes were not given? Look at the list of voters in our own City, 
atthe last general election, and you will find several hundred 
names there, of men of whom you never heard before, and of whom, 
in all probability, you will never hear again. This occurs in all 
parts of the Union. , But as the condition of things in the Territory 
becomes more settled, this state of affairs wil] gradually pass away. 
Missouri cannot spare much more of her population, and there is 
noemigration there, of any consequence, from any other slave State. 
I can see no earthly inducement for a heavy emigration from Wes- 
tern Missouri to Kansas. If the people who live inthe Western 
counties could improve their condition by going there, they might 
do it. But they cannot. They live in a country, equal to any | 
ever saw,—highly improved and cultivated. Nopart of the Wes- 
tern country offers more inducements tor settlement, and few 
parts of it,so many. It is greatly superior to any part of Kan- 
sas, except that which borders upon it, and that whichis confined 
tothe Kansas and Neosho valleys. When you leave those val- 
leysin Kansas, and a few others of more limited extent, the re- 
mainder of the Territory is a vast prairie, without timber for hun- 
dreds of miles. The people of Western Missouri, therefore, have 
no idea of settling in Kansas, and those who have gone there, have 
zone principally because of the reasons I have stated. Then, let 
Kansas alone. Let slavery there alone. Let the people from the 
North go there, just as they have gone into the other Territories, 
and, I have no doubt, they will make ita free State. But whether 
they do or not, when they get there, they have as much right to 
make it what they please, when they come to bea State, as the 
people of any other State have. They will, in their owr time and 
way, put down all Legislative usurpation if any exists, and do their 
business legitimately. And when they doso, and form a Consti- 
tution fairly, by the legal voters of the Territory, I shall not give 
my voice to exclude them from the Union. Er 
Here are a few excellent and most sensible remarks by the Edi- 
tor of the Kansas “Herald of Freedom” on the subject of Slavery 
there, and I commend them to your careful attention. He says: 
‘Tt is virtually an impossibility for söaneholders to get a foothold here. The actual 
residents have a majority of three to one against slavery, and this number they can 


maintain. A few weak-hearted persons may leave the Territory, but thousands wha 
have the ring of true steel in their composition will come in to take their places. 

Laws made by Missourians will have no binding force on the people of Kansas, 
and as for slave laws, the next Congress will throw restrictions around any enact 
ments passed in violation of popular sovereignty which will make them inoperative. 
No intelligent body of men, whether Northern or Southern, can sustain the recent 
course pursued by those who robbed us of our legal rights a few weeks ago: 


The recent election has not and will not encourage Southern emigration, We 
have infomation from points all along the border, and we arc assured that there hax 
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been no importation of slaves with the exception of a few at the Shawnee Mission, 
whilst others have been sold, leaving but a verv slight actual increase. 


The Legislature may attempt to legalize the institution, and will probably pass a 
law in its favor over the Executive veto. But whatof that? It is like any other law 
hot sustained by the popular will, and it will give no confidence to slaveholders. On 
the contrary, they will not feel like bringing their chattles where there is the remo- 
test probability of their coming in contact with the friends of fresdom. 


But there is another fact which will tell powerfully against slavery in Kansas, and 
that is the impossibility of procuring a sufficient quantity of real estate. Until the 
lands shall come into market the most wealthy person inthe world can only secure 
160. acres. This is not sufficient for a plantation, as not less than a thousand will 
answer any purpose, and 1,500 acres would be preferred 

When the people of Kansas have so little concern about slavery 
going there, as is indicated by this extract, why should we concern 
ourselves so much about it? Those prosper the most, who attend 
to their own business best. 

We are asked to make a martyr of Gov. Reeder—beeause the 
President has turned him out. I shall nothelp to do it. It is ne 
business of mine how many Democrats this administration shall 


tum out of ottice. That is their own business, and no concern of 


mine. I would turn out a good many more of them if] could. Gov. 
Reeder has acknowledged that he went there to speculate, and it in 
doing it he has lost his office, he has nobody to blame but himselt. 
I think he had a legal right to buy the Indian lands that he purchas- 
ed. but then he should have bought them openly, in his own name. 
au not have endeavored to conceal his interest in them. He made 
a mistake, as a speeulator, when he supposed thatthe President had 
any thing to do to make his title good, and, therefore, as he bought 
upon the condition that the President should contirm the title, he 
has gotnone. Ifthe had paid the purchase money and taken an un- 
conditional title, the President could not have interfered with it;-- 
for he las no power to interfere with a purchase from a single Indian, 
unless it is given him by treaty. But while he had the degad right 
to buy the land, it was very well calculated tu excite the people, to 


see the government officers taking up the best land, in advance of 
population; and itis quite well enough to put a stop to that sort ot 


practice. Therefore, | think it was right enough to turn him out. I 
bave a copy here, of articles of copartnership between him and oth- 
ers, to carry on a speculation in the town lots of the late seat of gov- 


ernment. As the law gave him the power tu locate the first seat of 


government, it was not unnatural that he should fix it at Ady own 
foun! Now, his whole case may be summed up ina few words. 
Itis this: that he took an office to make a speculatiog, got caught. 
at it, and lost his office! Let that be his political epitaph. „It was 
a Democratic Mair, and let the Democrats make the most of it. 
Now, fellow citizens, I have done. T did not when I begun, de- 
sign to speak so Jong, But the patience exhibited by the whole 
audience, and my own feelings, have induced me, almost uncon- 


sciously, to say as much as J have. You will pardon it, in view of 


themagmitude of the questions I have tried to discuss; and however te- 
dious E mar have been, I hope you will give me credit for sincerity 
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in what l have said. Ihave concealed no sentiment, and have not 
hesitated to express suchas I really entertain. The times require 
candor on the part of all men, and I have counted well the cost of 
attempting to exhibit it myself, on these delicate and exciting ques- 
tion. {know that I shall be assailed by some with whom I have 
been accustomeg to act, and charged with favoring the canse of old 
line Democracy, But I haveno care upon my own account. | 
have no party objects to accomplish:—no personal end to attain. I 
have spent my life, thus far, in resisting abolitionism and old line 
Democracy, nnd I expect to spend the remainder of it, so far as I 
shall interfere in politics at all, in ihe same way. I shall defend 
Whig principles against any party or all parties combined. But I 
ahall not be such a Whig here, that when I go across the Ohio into 
Kentucky, I cannot bea Whig there also. Imustbe a national 
Whig, and it [remain a true one, I can be no other. As I love all 
parts of the Union, I must, to be true to my own feelings, maintain 
a political faith that embraces the interests of all parts of the Union. 
In doing this, I regret that I shall be compelled to differ with triends 
whom I esteem. ButI cannothelp it. My conscience would not 
be quiet ifl wereto take a different course. That has been my 
gnide in forming all my political opinions, and it must guide me to 
the end. 

But betore 1 sit down, permit me to urge upon you the necessity 
of looking at these questions coolly and dispassionately. Dismiss 
trom your minds all excitement, if any exists there. There is more 
at stake than the temporary success of any party. We have such 
institutions as no other people under the sun possess. We have a 
form of government, the best the world has ever seen. We have a 
Union which has been our pride and our protection. Let us not, J 
beseech you, in the madness of party, sport them all away. They 
are worthy of all our labors. and of any sacrifices we can make, 
‘They are the best inheritance we can give ow children. Our fathers 
sealed them with their beat blood, and, if we shall assail them, their 
rebuke will rise up from the tomb against us. The eyes of the 
world are upon us. Millions, who would follow our example, are 
looking on at the result of our experiment. If we shall be true to 
ourselves:—if we shall cense our fraternal strife;—if we shall cher- 
ish the admonitions of our fathers;—if we shall stand by the Union 
as itis. then, when we have passed away and our children shall have 
taken our places, our light will continue to shine out upon the na- 
tion of the earth, with increased and increasing brightness. But if 
we shall not;—if sectional strife must. continue:-—ifthe Union must 
be stricken down;—if our national sun, now at its meridian height. 
must set forever; 1 will have no hand inthe deed of desecration. 
I will stand by the Union to the last; and will give my lite, if the 
sacrifice shall be demanded, to preserve it for my children. And if 
Tshallleave them no other legacy, I will teach them borrowing the 
thought,—of a late distinguished jurist, that their obligation to de- 
fend the Union. is second only to their obligation to reverence 
and worship God. 
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TERRE HAUTE, 
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The Booths of Terre Haute 
(Part I) 

One hot summer day in 1875, 
Hannah Booth asked her visit- 
ing 6-year-old grandson to buy 
her a needle for a penny at Terre 
Haute’s largest dry goods store 
— Hoberg, Root & Co. 

The youth was unnerved, cer- 
tain that a one-cent purchase 
would hold him in ridicule at the 
biggest store he had ever seen. 

“Not at all,” Hannah assured 
him. “When the clerk hands you 
the needle, give him the penny 
and say with a laugh, ʻI believe 
this is the very smallest pur- 
chase I ever made in my life? 
That'll make it all right.” 

Memorizing his grandmoth- 
er’s reassuring words, the boy 
strolled four blocks from the 
Booth home at the southeast cor- 
ner of -Sixth and Ohio over hot 
brick sidewalks lined with catal- 
pa trees. Locusts hummed as the 
temperature soared during an 
Indiana heatwave. 

The immense store seemed 
barren. As several clerks waved 
palm leaf fans, young Booth 
shyly approached the nearest 


salesperson — a man with 
whiskers — and described his 
need. 


A needle wrapped in a wisp of 
paper was handed to the boy in 
exchange for a copper coin. 


As rehearsed, young Booth 
chuckled aloud and blurted: “I 
believe this is the very smallest 
purchase I ever made in my life!” 


The clerk stared at the young 
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patron. Leaning over the 
counter, he finally asked: “What 
did you say?” The man’s gaze 
was terrifying. 

The laugh was missing when 
Booth repeated timidly, “I-I 
believe this is the very smallest 
purchase I ever made in my life!” 
Then he quickly turned toward 
the exit. 

But the salesman implored 
the boy to return. One by one, 
other clerks were invited to meet 
the youngster: “Come here! I 
want you to hear something.” 

Soon every person in the big 
store was gawking at him. The 
man with whiskers prodded: 
“Say it again. Say it again!” 

The boy had no choice. While 
staring at the floor, he repeated 
his remark once more. 


The locusts buzzed much 
louder during his long, humble 
walk home. 


“I felt that I was a shoddy lit- 
tle fellow exposed,” Booth 
recalled 65 years later in the 
Saturday Evening Post. “My 
soul had been shown naked to 
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nesses, falsities and deformity. 
I'd been forced to strip before an 
audience that derisively saw me 
as I was, a wretched insectile 
impostor trying to pose as a per- 
son of large affairs familiar with 
important currency — five and 
ten dollar bills and such-like.” 

The humiliating incident 
taught the youth a lesson about 
snobbery but did not alienate 
him against Terre Haute, his 
favorite place to visit. Marshall, 
Ill., where cousin Fenton Booth 
lived, was fun, too. 


Beebe and Hannah lived in a 
comfortable home on the spa- 
cious lot where young Booth’s 
mother, Elizabeth, was reared. 
She had attended St. Mary-of- 
the- Woods College nearby. Trips 
west from Indianapolis, where 
Booth’s father — Judge John S. 
Tarkington — practiced law, 
were frequent and festive. 


The boy also looked forward 
to Uncle Newton’s visits. His 
parents had christened him 
“Newton Booth Tarkington,” 
simulating a special alliance. 


Though he had forsaken a 
flourishing Terre Haute law 
practice in 1860 for a wholesale 
grocery business in Sacramento, 
Uncle Newton Booth had been 
the’ family idol even before 
becoming governor of California 
in 1871. 


(To be continued next week) 
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The Booths of Terre 
(Part II) 

Two-time Pulitzer Prize-win- 

ning novelist Booth Tarkington 

wrote about maternal grandfa- 


aute 


ther Beebe Booth with justifiable’ 


family reverence. 

Before moving his family to 
Terre Haute in 1841, the elder 
Booth already had etched an 
indelible mark on the Hoosier 
state. A direct descendant of 
Puritan minister Thomas Hook- 
er, Beebe was born March 29, 
1793, in Woodbridge, Conn. After 
serving in the War of 1812, he 
migrated by horseback to Salem 
in Washington County, Ind., 
where — with Ebenezer Patrick 
— he founded “The Tocsin,” one 
of the state’s first newspapers. 

The pair also printed “The Life 
of Bonaparte” in 1818, recognized 
today as the first book published 
in Indiana. 

Surrendering his printing 
interests to Patrick in 1823, 
Booth and David Campbell built 
two mills, one for cotton and one 
for wool. Both thrived. 

Meanwhile, he married Han- 
nah Pitts, a Virginia native seven 
years younger. Their homesite at 
311 E. Market St. — two doors 
east of the current museum 
where Abraham Lincoln’s secre- 
tary and biographer John Milton 
Hay was born in 1838 — remains 
a Salem landmark. 

Enduring an 1833 cholera epi- 
demic, Hannah gave birth to six 
children, Mary, Walter, Newton, 
Elizabeth, Lyman and Lucius, 
between 1823 and 1838. 

In Terre Haute, Beebe opened 
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“B. Booth & Co.” a dry goods 
business, on the north side of 
Wabash Avenue near Court 
Square. Jonathan K. Greenough, 
a West Point graduate and civil 
engineer on the National Road 
who located in Marshall, Ill., 
became his junior partner. 

Soon the family acquired a 
suburban tract from Capt. John 
Wasson’s widow stretching from 
Ohio to Walnut streets on the 
east side of South Sixth, the 
“Booth homestead” for many 
years, 

The Linton mansion grounds 
encompassed an entire square 
block between Fifth and Sixth 
streets on Ohio. Though banker 
David Linton died in August 
1835, his widow — formerly 
Mary Patterson — maintained 
the posh estate. Young Maggie 
Linton became Lizzie Booth’s 
regular companion. 

Across Ohio Street — west of 
pioneer Curtis Gilbert’s second 
Terre Haute home — was the 
city’s first cemetery, still extant 
in 1850 though displaced by 
Woodlawn as the community’s 
primary burial ground in 1839. 


The Booths’ oldest son, Wal- 
ter, and later younger son 
Lyman, were active in the family 
business. Newton — born Dec. 
30, 1825, and well-educated in 
Salem by tutor John Irwin Morri- 
son — enrolled at Asbury College 
in Greencastle soon after the 
family’s relocation. 

Elizabeth aspired to attend 
the female academy at St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods, which by the mid- 
1840s attracted adolescent girls 
from some of Indiana’s finest 
families. The “good Sisters of 
Providence” stopped by the 
Booths’ store when visiting St. 
Joseph’s Church nearby. 

After securing a college diplo- 
ma in 1846, Newton studied 
under Terre Haute barrister 
William D. Griswold, later a 
prominent railroad executive. 
Already Lizzi Booth was enlisted 
at St. Mary-of-the-Woods. 

Soon after Newton was admit- 
ted to the Indiana bar in 1849, 
three of his siblings moved and 
married, not necessarily in that 
order. In 1850, Lyman joined 
Jonathan Greenough in Marshall 
to launch a dry goods store, unit- 
ing in marriage with Fayetta 
Whitlock of Vandalia, Ill. 

Walter wed Caroline Talbott 
and moved to Paris, Ill., opening 
the second store in the “Booth 
chain” Mary married George 
Ames of Greencastle. 

For awhile Newton and Lizzie 
Booth — attractive, educated and 
single — were the creme-de-la- 
creme of Terre Haute’s young 
social set. 

(To be continued next week) 
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The Booths of Terre Haute 
(Part III) 

Energetic and attractive, 
Elizabeth Booth also was 
blessed with abundant intellect. 

Neatly brushed hair framed 
subtle Native American features 
inherited from her father. Han- 
nah Booths rigid Quaker 
upbringing affected her 
demeanor. 

If she was not Terre Haute’s 
most poplular bachelorette, it 
may have been because likely 
admirers were intimidated. 

When awards were distrib- 
uted among 56 classmates at St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods College in 
August 1848, Lizzie seized high- 
est honors in English composi- 
tion and shared the top prize 
with Mary Benbridge ` of 
Lafayette in Reading, Orthogra- 
phy, Ancient Georgraphy, 
Botany, Mythology, Philosophy, 
Universal History, Ecclesiastical 
History, Rhetoric, French and 
German. 

She earned second honors in 
Piano and Petit Point Needle- 
work. 

Though remaining a Protes- 
tant, Lizzie’s fidelity to “The 
Woods” endured. Booth Tarking- 
ton’s third novel, “The Two Van- 
revels” — an historical romance 
probing social values during the 
Mexican War era — recounted 
muses from his mother’s four- 
year experience there, even 
using her teachers’ names. 

Invariably, Tarkington credit- 
ed his mother for kindling inter- 
est in writing, literature and 
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dramatics. 

When Indianapolis lawyer 
John Stevenson Tarkington — 
son of a Methodist minister — 
gained Elizabeth’s notice in 
1856, the engagement swiftly 
became the talk of the town. 

By that time, Ohio Street — 
between Sixth and Seventh — 
was more densely populated. 

In December 1853, resident 
trustee Thomas Dowling 
unveiled new Wabash & Erie 
Canal headquarters — residen- 
tial in appearance — two lots 
east of the Booths. Next to canal 
office, dry goods dealer Lucius 
Ryce built a mansion. 

Farther east, attorney John 
Palmer Usher — later Lincoln’s 
secretary of Interior — and pros- 
perous porkpacker Jacob Early, 
raised majestic side-by-side resi- 
dences. 

Jacob’s son, Samuel, moved 
into his parents’ manor at the 
current Indiana Theater site. 

On the north, affluent but dis- 
dained distiller Ezra Smith — 
builder of Corithian Hall — 


ge joyous 


erected a mansion in 1847, issu- 
ing over 500 invitations to an 
elegant housewarming. 

An orchestra performed all 
evening, but only two guests 
surfaced. Smith vanished the 
next day and was declared 
“dead” seven years later. 

Indiana’s only federal judge, 
Elisha M. Huntington, eventual- 
ly bought the Smith estate 
which, after the turn of the cen- 
tury, became the city’s first 
YMCA $ 


The Tarkington-Booth wed- 
ding was a joyous occasion for 
more than one reason. 

It belatedly celebrated New- 
ton Booth’s 1856 return from a 
five-year sojourn to California. 
He had reopened a law office in 
Terre Haute. 

John and Margaret Usher’s 5- 
year-old son, Linton, secretly 
peered through a window on 
Nov. 17, 1857 — one week after 
Lizzies 24th birthday — to 
watch the marriage rite. Linton 
divulged the callow brashness to 
biographer William M. Balch 80 
years later. 

Steeped with Vigo County 
memories, Elizabeth did not 
adapt quickly to her Indianapo- 
lis surroundings. She visited the 
family in Terre Haute as often 
as possible. 

Daughter Haute Tarkington, 
her first child born in 1858, was 
named after the town on the 
Wabash River where Elizabeth’s 
spirit lingered. 


(To be continued next week) 
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Booth becomes governor 


The Booths of Terre Haute 
Part IV 

“A merchant of the highest 
character.” 

“A legislator with extended 
experience.” 

“A man in the front ranks of 
scholars.” 

Those words, articulated on 
June 28, 1871 during the Califor- 
nia Republican convention, 
described gubernatorial nominee 
Newton Booth. Since passing the 
Indiana bar exam 22 years 
before, Booth had accumulated 
fame and fortune. 

Temporarily closing his Terre 
Haute law practice in September 
1850, Newton departed New 
York for San Francisco aboard 
The Oregon on the voyage bear- 
ing official tidings California had 
become the nation’s 31st state. 
Passing through the Panama 
Canal, he arrived Oct. 18. 

Four months later Booth 
joined Charles Smith in a Sacra- 
mento wholesale grocery busi- 
ness, supplying mining camps. 
Brother Walter joined him but 
after an 1852 fire ruined “Booth 
& Smith,” returned to become a 
businessman, civic leader and 
politician in Edgar County, III. 

Newton and brother Lyman 
then founded “Booth & Co.,” 
acquiring Kleinhans & Co., a 
rival California grocery chain. "By 
1856 both returned to the 
Wabash Valley, leaving a flour- 
ishing enterprise in others’ 
hands. 

“Lyman Booth & Co.” relocat- 
ed at Market and Hamilton 
streets in Marshall, Ill., while 
Newton joined forces with rep- 
utable Terre Haute attorney Har- 
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vey D. Scott. 

Affable and urbane, Newton 
frequently lectured to the Terre 
Haute Literary Association and 
altered his political allegiance to 
Republicanism, influenced by 
acquaintance Abraham Lincoln. 

Contemplating that Leland 
Stanford would be elected Cali- 
fornia’s governor in 1861, the 
Stanford family placed their 
large grocery business on the 
market. Newton seized the 
opportunity, moving back to 
Sacramento, amassing a fine pri- 
vate library and successfully run- 
ning for the state senate. 

In 1868 he publicly opposed 
the large subsidies received by 
the Central Pacific Railroad with 
ex-Gov. Stanford as president. 
Anti-railroad newspapers, partic- 
ularly The Sacramento Union, 
endorsed Booth’s potential candi- 
dacy for governor. 

His Dec. 8, 1871 inaugural 
address — after soundly defeat- 
ing incumbent Gov. Haight — 
ranks among the most eloquent 
in California history. 

The Booth administration fea- 
tured the adoption of the state’s 
initial legal codes and the found- 


ing of the University of California 
at Berkeley. Gov. Booth support- 
ed the Grange movement, police 
protection for Chinese immi- 
grants — condemning past mob 
violence against scab labor — 
and advocated the abolition of 
capital punishment. 

The bearded 45-year-old bach- 
elor routinely sojourned to Terre 
Haute to visit Hannah and Beebe 
and acquaint himself with the 
expanding Booth family. 

Caroline and Walter, selected 
president of the Paris, Ill., town 
council several times beginning 
in 1859, introduced him to their 
sons, Charles and Harry. Walter 
and D.A. Woodbridge employed 
bachelor Lucius at their Paris dry 
goods store. 

Haute Tarkington was New- 
ton’s first niece. On May 12, 
1869, Lyman and Fayetta Booth, 
already parents, spawned anoth- 
er nephew, Fenton. The next 
month Elizabeth’s second child 
was born: Newton Booth Tark- 
ington. 

Elected an Indiana University 
trustee and esteemed as Marion 
Circuit Court judge, John Tark- 
ington could not make ends meet 
in private practice. The Indi- 
anapolis family was struggling as 
the financial Panic of 1873 
neared. In 1972, the Tarkingtons 
sold the 520 N. Meridian St. resi- 
dence and rented a small home. 

Aware of the family’s plight, 
Gov. Booth issued an unusual 
invitation to sister: 

“Visit with me for awhile in 
Sacramento! And be sure to bring 
little Haute and my nephew 
Newton Booth!” 

Continued next week 
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Booth Tarkington never IC 
got 1872, “the gilded year” he 
joined his mother Elizabeth and 
sister Haute in Sacramento with 
Uncle Newton Booth. 


The Hoosier youth, only 3 
years old, was pampered by his 
relative and the hardy circle of 
supporters who frequented the 
governor’s mansion. 


Bachelor Newton even hosted 
a fancy dinner for Booth’s imagi- + 
nary family, the Hunchbergs, 
and dog Simpledoria. The gover- 
nor confided that he had an 
unseen childhood companion 
named Bill Hamersley. 


In 1941 Tarkington would 
declare that he was the “only 
person alive to get howling 
drunk in the state of California 
in 1872,” remembering a party 
when he tasted and retasted, 
champagne amid “people impor- 
tant to the affairs. of state.” 


Memories from the lengthy 
California stay were assimilated 
into  “Beasley’s Christmas 
Story,” a novel which, Mark 
Twain admitted; “brought tears 
to my eyes.” Tarkington became 
“complacently aware that I owed 
some of my importance to the 
achievements of another person 
for whom I'd been named.” 


Gov. Booth nourished loyalty. 
On Nov. 28, 1873, the California 
Legislature chose him to succeed 
John S. Hager as the U.S. sena- 
tor from California for a six-year 
term beginning in March 1875. 
Newton resigned as governor on 
Feb. 27, 1875. 


Rail trips to and from the 
nation’s capital justified inter- 
ludes in Terre Haute and Indi- 
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anapolis. 


On May 17, 1876, at the 
Greenback Party’s national con- 
vention, Sen. Booth was selected 
the party’s candidate for vice 
president of the U.S. The presi- 
dential nominee was Peter Coop- 
er of New York. 


Booth rebuffed the unsolicited 
honor the next day, declaring his 
support for Republican Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, a friend since his 
Terre Haute days. 

While campaigning in Indi- 
anapolis the next month, New- 
ton gave his sister a generous 
gift that enabled the Tarking« 
tons to build a “cathedral-like” 
home at 1100 N. Pennsylvania 
Ave. 


Young Booth’s long undis- 
closed clash with his fourth- 
grade teacher in 1880 resulted 
in anxiety and a nervous tic. He 
was withdrawn from school and 
sent to Terre Haute under his 
grandparents’ supervision for 
seven months. É 

The visit fortified Booth’s 
camaraderie with Fenton Booth, 
his contemporary cousin from 
‚Marshall, Ill., and offered him 
the chance to engage in tomfool- 


ery. Once he locked an unsus- 
pecting young girl in Grandma 
Hannah’s parlor and headed for 
the Wabash River with a fishing 
pole. 


Tarkington spent two weeks 
with cousin Fenton during the 
summer of 1882. He was fasci- 
nated by Marshall’s town 
square, farmers’ wagons drawn 
by magnificent horses and the 
parade, announcing the arrival 
of a circus, containing a band, 
elephants, clowns and a calliope. 


Fenton owned a printing 
press and distributed a newspa- 
per out of his parents’ garage. 
Booth produced Punch and Judy 
theatricals. The pair offered 
multimedia entertainment to 
Lyman and Fayetta Booth’s 
neighborhood. 


“The timeless perfection of a 
boy’s heaven,” Marshall, or a 
town much like it, was the focus 
for Tarkington’s first novel 
which he called, ironically, “A 
Gentleman from Indiana.” 


The cousins’ boyish pranks 
were embodied in Tarkington’s 
Penrod trilogy, better remem- 
bered today than his Pulitzer 
Prize-winning novels, “The Mag- 
nificent Ambersons” and “Alice 
Adams.” 


Years later, long after Fenton 
Booth achieved respect and dis- 
tinction as chief judge of the 
U.S. Court of Claims in Wash- 
ington, D.C., the author conced- 
ed his cousin’s contribution to 
the devilish escapades of Penrod 
and Sam. 


Final installment next week 
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When Beebe Booth turned 80 
in 1873, the family subdivided 
and sold lots out of the large 
tract between Ohio and Walnut 
streets on the west side of South 
Sixth, retaining a home on Ohio 
Street near the corner. 

Walter Booth, the oldest son, 
died on April 5, 1881, at age 58 
after serving two terms as 
mayor ot Paris, Ill. 

Youngest son Lucius moved 
from Paris to 607 Ohio Street to 
care for his parents, both octoge- 
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Mary Booth Ames’ husband, 2PAPpois, ne was buried next to Sinclair Lewis, Robert Frost, -3 


George, died the same year. 

Beebe and Hannah spent the 
ensuing winter with the Tark- 
ingtons; thereafter, they alter- 
nated winter stays between 
daughters who lived in Green- 
castle and Indianapolis. 
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New Hampshire prep school. 
Tarkington later attended Pur- 
due and Princeton universities, 
receiving financial aid from his 
prosperous California uncle. 

Beebe died on March 8, 1888, 
two weeks before his 95th birth- 
day, at Mary Ames’ Greencastle 

ome. 


Walter in Paris. Hannah sur- 
vived about 17 months. 

In early 1892, Newton devel- 
oped a peculiar tongue infection. 
New York physicians did not 
recommend surgery. 

Though a bachelor for 66 


judge, he was appointed to the 
U.S. Court of Claims. Fenton 
became a nationally-recognized 
jurist, until his retirement as 
chief justice. 

Elizabeth Tarkington died on 
April 17, 1909, at age 76. After 
his unsuccessful first marriage, 
Booth Tarkington made 1100 N. 
Pennsylvania Ave. his primary 
residence. 

Just before John S. Tarking- 
ton died on Jan. 30, 1923, Pub- 
lishers Weekly named his son as 


Carl Sandburg, Edith Wharton 
and Terre Haute’s Theodore 
Dreiser. 


By that time the Star Build- 
ing was located on the real 
estate once occupied by one fam- 
ily, which included Indiana’s 


ears, Booth married Octavia 
U.S. Sen. Newton Booth Et Glover, a former business first book publisher, co-founder 
retired from politics upon com- partner's widow, in February. of one of the state’s first newspa- 
pleting one six-year term, He died on July 14. pers, a California governor, a 


resuming management of his 
Sacramento wholesale grocery 
business. 


When truancy afflicted 
nephew Booth Tarkington at 
Shortridge High School, Newton 
enrolled his nephew in Philip 
Exeter Academy, a prestigious 


Haute Tarkington was 
responsible for convincing pub- 
lisher Samuel S. McClure that 
brother Booth was a credible 
author. Her persistence led to 
Tarkington’s contract to publish 
“A Gentleman from Indiana.” 

Preserving a family tradition, 
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U.S. senator, a vice presidential 
nominee, the mayor of Paris and 
the grandparents and one par- 
ent of a two-time Pulitzer Prize- 
winning author and the U.S. 
Court of Claims chief justice. 


Indeed, the Booths of Terre 
Haute left an enduring legacy. 


Booths’ ‚Jegacy, enduring cms 
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J Kuthana le mh, is A Haute named one son “Newton 
last installment in a series Booth Tarkington Jamison.” 
about the Booth family. After earning degrees from | 
DePauw and Michigan universi- 
By 1882, the Booth era in ties, Fenton W. Booth was 
Terre Haute — spanning almost admitted to the Illinois bar. EFERENCE 
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Author Dies 


Charles G. Vannest 
Wrote Lincoln Work 
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Clinton, Ind, May 24 (®— 
Charles Garrett Vannest, 66 years 
old, widely-known author, histor- 
ian and educator, died last night 
in Vermillion County Hospital 
here. 

Since his retirement in 1940, 
Vannest, who was best known for 
his book “Lincoln the Hoosier,” 
had made his home at “The Lin- 
coin,” a farm west of Paris. 

Born at Clinton, Vannest was | 
educated at the University of Chi- 
cago, Indiana University and St. 
Louis University. He edited news- 
papers in Clinton, Spencer, Okla., 
and Morrison, Ill., from 1902 to 
1910. He was county superintend- 
ent of schools in Noble County, 
Oklahoma, from 1910 to 1915 and 
ity superintendent of schools at | 
Tedford, Okla., 1915 to 1917. 
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Van Til Looks to Future 


Students Need. Class: 
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By hu PERRY 
Tribune Staff Writer 


Junior and senior high schools, faced 
with teaching millions of students who 
will live most of their lives in the 21st 
century, must develop curricula that 
take into account social realities, 
humane values, the needs of individual 
learners, and bodies of knowledge 
derived from disciplinary and 
interdisciplinary studies, according to 
Dr. William Van Til, Coffman 
Distinguished Professor of Education at 
Indiana State University. - 

Van Til, who is editing and, in part, 
writing, the 1976 National Society for the 
Study of Education Yearbook that deals 
with “Issues in Secondary Education,” 
has identified 16 ‘‘centers of 
experiences” that he feels are highly 
important in secondary education today. 

“What should be taught and learned in 
secondary schools?” Van Til asks. ‘‘Iask 
that schools not oversimplify—that they 
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be concerned oe ie that they 
have the responsibility to help mele 
understand social realities, and that they 
deal with both necessary and relevant 
knowledge.” 

The 16 concerns that secondary 
education should consider are (1) war, 
peace and international relations; (2) 
overpopulation, pollution and energy; (3) 
economic options and problems; (4) 
governmental processes; (5) consumer 
problems; (6) intercultural relations; (7) 
world views; (8) recreation and leisure; 
(9) the arts and aesthetics; (10) 
self-understanding and personal 


development; (11) family, peer group, 


and school; (12) health; (13) community 
living; (14) vocations; (15) 
communication, and (16) alternative 
futures. 

Van Til contends that the total 
omission of one or the other of these 
centers of experience would serve 
neither the individual student nor 
American society. 
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w be offered either through the 
E aaraa disciplines or through 
interdisciplinary studies. 

“Established disciplines can be taken 
and made sensitive to these areas,” he 
comments. “For example, history and 
biology can deal with a variety of areas.” 

“Another possible approach.” he 
continues, “is through interdisciplinary 
studies.” 

He notes that in junior high schools 
units are often taught—such as 


“consumer problems” — that are 
actually interdisciplinary. 
“Another author in the yearbook talks 


about organizational concerns,” Van Til 
comments. 

He notes that many of the centers of 
experience can be given through 
alternative schools, action learning, 
work experience, and community 
participation 

The yearbook includes a total of nine 


21st Century 


Van Til notes that a yearbook 


The other issues considered in the book 
are: 

(1) The Individual—how can secondary 
education best foster the fullest 
development of the individual's 
potentialities and experiences as a fully 
functioning, self-actualizing person? 

(2) Values-how can secondary 
education best help youth to develop and 
apply humane values so that the 
democratic dream might be achieved 
and experienced by Americans and other 
citizens of the world? 

(3) Social Realities—how can 
secondary education best equip youth 
with the vision, knowledge, and 
competencies needed to cope with the 
social realities . . . in the present and 

| emerging future? 

(4) Drawing on Man’s Exper- 
iences — how can secondary education 
best utilize the . . 


. experiences of 


(5) Environment and Setting—how can 


‘secondary education best draw upon 


present and prospective schoo! facilities 
and buildings and the life and institutions 
of communities and thus maximally use 
the total environment and setting for 
learning experiences of youth? 

(6) Organization—how can secondary 
education best create. test and use 
enriching and effective ways of 
organization for the better education of 
youth? 

(7) Teaching Strategies—how can 
secondary education best mobilize and 
use instructional resources and 
processes for learning experiences for 
youth? 


(8) Administering, Supervising and 


Improving—how can secondary | - 


education draw upon all affected ‚groups. 
. - in administering. supervising and 
impfoving the ee es 


g 


committee agreed upon the nine issues as 
“central” and invited the aut om 
several universities to deve op the 
chapters. Each chapter seeks to respond 
to ha issue presented and the question 
aske 


Van Til was scheduled to speak on 
Saturday. Feb. 14, to the National 
‘Association of Secondary School 
Principals in Washington, D C.. about the 
yearbook. Within the next months he will 
also speak to the American Association 
of School Administrators and to the 
Association for = agin and 


Curriculum Developme! NISL, 


The book will be published within the 


next few weeks. 

Van Til, who has been at ISU since 
1967, is both a professor and 
writer-editor He received his degrees 
from Columbia University and Ohio State 
University He has an extensive list of 
publicatiorts and memberships. 
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Former professor writes 
of life as, educator 


Zjang Gizi C4MEU 


William Van Til, a former ISU 
professor, has written and releas- 
ed his autobiography entitled 
“My Way of Looking At It,” 
describig his life as an educator, 


Ø G7) 
a, aveller, activist and 


: family man. 


Van Til, who has been involved 
in writing and education since 
about 1930, has written more than 
250 publications on education, 
social conditions and travel. 

Van Til worked at ISU as the 
Coffman Distinguished Professor 
of Education from 1967 to 1977. 

He decided it would be in- 
teresting for himself and others 
to examine the double career life 
as an educator and writer so he 
wrote “My Way of Looking At 
I 

The book is account of one 
man’s personal trials and trium- 
phs in life. It also tells of Van Til’s 

career experiences dealing with 
educational conflicts and con- 
troversies, such as desegregation 
and curriculum changes. 

Travel experiences, concern- 
ing adventures through the major 
rivers of Europe and literally 
traveling around the world as a 
consultant and speaker for the 
U.S. Information Agency, are 
also contained in this book. 

Van Til’s autobiography has 
been described as a “‘magnificent 
book” and a “delightfully in- 
teresting and provocative chroni- 
cle of life” by critics. 
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MM Coos He, 
Review Of Covered Bridges 


By RICHARD C. TUTTLE 
Star Staff Writer 

A former Terre Hautean and 
active civic leader while here 
has published a book about one 
of the state’s treasured 
heritages. 

Wayne Weber, who practiced 
architecture here with the firm 
Weber and Curry for twenty 
years, authored the excellent 
volume of photos and editorial 
comments “Covered Bridges in 
Indiana”, recently published by 
the Northwood Institute of Mid- 
land, Mich., and West Baden, 
Ind. 

Weber. a Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, has 
been an avid photographer for 
many years. He became in- 
terested in covered bridges on a 
trip to Parke county about ten 
years ago. With his late wife, 
Fern, during the intervening 
years, all of the state’s covered 
bridges were photographed, 
finally collected, edited and 
published. 

During his years in Terre 
Haute, he was a member of the 
First Congregational Church, 
an active member and presi- 
dent of the Terre Haute 
Kiwanis Club. He was also ac- 
tive in civic affairs. 

He was born in Brazil. gradu- 
ated from the University of 
Michigan and lived in Terre 
Haute until 1966 when he went 
to Lafayette. 

“Some years ago, the pres- 
sures and tensions of my job 
were getting to me, and to 
relax, I began to spend more 
time with my favorite hobby, 
photography...and my favorite 
subject, covered bridges,” 
Weber explained. 

Other than touring Indiana to 
find the bridges, considerable 
research was necessary to lo- 
cate a bridge site, and informa- 
tion about the builder, date of 


construction and other informa- 
tion. Most of the historical data 
is included in the volume. 

Weber explains there are a 
number of fascinating designs 
in the bridges, and he began to 
view the subject bridges 
through the eyes of an 
architect...the particular truss 
design, the unique construction 
detail. Many of the builders had 
particular types of construction 
evident in each bridge. 

The volume, 12x9 landscape 
page size, has 155 pages of 
photographic reproductions of 
Hoosier bridges. The photogra- 
phy is excellent, with captions 
including name of bridge, loca- 
tion, building date, type of 
truss, builder and present gan- 


WAYNE M. WEBER 


dition of the structure. In addı- 
tion there are scores of photos 
and drawings illustrating 
bridge construction details, 
features and unusual character- 
istics. The bridges are grouped 
by county, and in alphabetical 
sequence in each county. 

Other sections of the book 
are devoted to bridge builders, 
to old documents covering the 
building of some bridges, plus a 
brief history of the period in 
Indiana when the bridges were 
built. 

D. Omer Seamon, well- 
known Terre Haute artist, has 
contributed sketches on the 
subject throughout the book. 
Ths book is dedicated to the 
late Mrs. Weber. 

The author is scheduled to 
autograph copies of his book at 
Campbell’s Book Shop on Nov. 
19, ad 


) 


on 
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HOOSIER TREASURES—The book, “Covered Bridges of 
Indiana’, by Wayne M. Weber, former Terre Hautean, is the 
first photographic, in depth publication of one of the state’s 


most treasured heritages. Almost 20 years of photography, 
research and investigation went into the excellent coverage of 
covered bridges. 
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“Shaw? „ Features A s Articles On’) 
And Wy Carl W einhardi Jr. 


Of interest to urs oe It A = says: “Born in 
|Hauteans are two featured ar-|Indianapolis in 1927, he grad- 


jticles in the March issue of| Jateq magna cum laude from 


Show, the magazine of the arts. | Haryard University in 1948 and 
The one article is on “New went on to earn masters’ de- 


Museum in Manhattan: A Sneak|grees in Education and Fine 


Preview,’ written by Hunting- l 
ton Hartford, and the other is Arts at | anand ein Botani 


| Museum" by Carle Weinhard? in the successful campaign to 


preserve the Beacon Hill area, 

Jr., museum director of the new| which resulted in the passage of 
Gallery of Modern Art in New precedent-making legislation by 
York City, opening this month.| Massachusetts. He later pub- 
Weinhardt is the son of Carll lished a study of the subject, 
J. Weinhardt, formerly of this)*The Domestic Architecture of 


city, and Mrs. Weinhardt, of/ Beacon Hill, 1800-1850.’ In 1955, 
Indianapolis and Golden Isle, Weinhardt joined the staff of 
| Hallandale, Fla. He is a nephew 


New York’s Metropolitan Mu- 
cee J. Weinhardt of 114 So.| seum of Art and was rapidly 
eee {promoted from curatorial as- 
¿sistant to associate curator. Thi 
In a biographical sketch im) yas the post he left to becortig 
the “Among the Contributors, director of the Minneapolis In- 
in the magazine it says: “Carl 


uJ. Weinhardt Jr. will undoubt- ssitute; Fop Mi 

‘tedly be the most talked-about 3 3 Wein-| 
j museum director in New York h In his article in Show, Wein-| 
Gfollowing’ the opening of the a explains why New a 
Gallery of Modern Art late this needs another arth a 
© month. His reasons for accept- some of the plans for the gal- 
"ing the job and his modest ex-|!ery and its exhibits. The gal- 
planation of the role of the Gal- lery, financed by Huntington 
\lery in the. art life of New York| Hartford, will be devoted pri- 
‚are found on Page 53. Wein- marily to painting and scul 
hardt, at 36, is the youngest ture of the last 200 years. T hits) 
‘director of a major art museum|Permanent collection in it ; 
in America. He comes to thejbe known as the Hunting 
‘Gallery from the Minneapolis|Hartford Collection. 

‘Institute of Arts, where he had| The new museum, desi 

been the director since 1960.” by Edward Durell Stone, is 
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Former TH Woman 
4 1#- Sta ar 2 F i 
‘Of Play For Children 


Be th i i ha: .'son, who is a member of the 
0 en D'O | Birmingham Children’s Thea- 
former Terre Haute woman. ter, donated the play to the 
The author and her play were theater group for production. 
the subject of a feature story |, When it was produced in 
recently by Susan Donoho, staff 
“twriter for the- Birmingham 
News. 


hearts of its tiny audience with 
its lovable green dragen, ‘a 


“is the author of the play, “Tnhe| 
Green Dragon.” Mrs. Wilkinson 
„qwill be remembered as the wife 
Yyof the late president ol Rose 
1i Polytechnic Institute. 


Mrs. Wilkinson told the Birm- 
ingham newswoman, “You can 
have just as much adventure 
and color in modern times as 
in the days of Knighthood.” The 
| ++ + play is considered proof. 

"ij “The Green Dragon” was, + + + 
{winner of the 1964 Pasadena’ In order to get color and dane- 


ee ee : hw 


states, “the play captured the: 


Mrs. Ford L. Wilkinson, JT. | pooch and a Chinese Tiny Tim.”. 


ing into the play Mrs. Wilken- 


—— = ‘ 
omam Author son put it in Southeast Asia atl 


“-|the time of the festival of the 


Green Dragon. The title and 


setting of the play was inspired 


| travels in the far East. 
“The Green Dragon” is set in 


of young people, their heroism 


Pasadena in 1865,” the article ‘they show in modern times and 
their part to help freedom. It# 


packages humor and sympathy 
with adventure and color, the 


to small children but to a more 
mature audience as well. 


Mrs. Wilkenson is a graduates 


of the University of Alabama 
and did graduate study at Co- 


lumbia University. 
Dr. Wilkenson was academic 


head of the U.S. Naval Post- 
| Graduate School at Annapolis 
before becoming president of 
Í Rose. 


; by a tiny green dragon Mrs. | 
& Down in Birmingham, Ala.,|Playhouse Award. Mrs. Wilkin-| Wilkenson picked up during § 


the mystical country, Saiwan, É 
and is about a particular group i 


writer says, to appeal not only f 
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[Local Man’s Novel 
‘To Appear Aug. 17 
1 On Book Stands 


.|BY FRANCES HUGHES 


Appearing on the book stands 
Aug. 17 will be a new novel, “The 
Dark and the Damp,” an auto- 
biographical story written by John 
Minnich Wilson of Terre Hate. 
Itis written under the author's 
nickname of Jock Wilson. 

The story is about Wilson as a 
boy in the coal mines in the vi- 
cinity of Terre Haute and the book 
thas been published by E. P. Dut- 
iton, Inc., of New York. The pub- 
lisher claims that this novel is the 
‘first-time coverage of that part of 
Americana, the coal mines, by a 
coal digger. 

i + + + 


"WILSON ALREADY has won hon- 
s with the book as it was the 
major award winner in the essay 
for 1950 in the University of 
Michigan’s Avery Hopwood and 
Jule Hopwood annual contest in 
creative writing. 

There are no fictitious charac- 
ters and the real names of many 
people ' around Terre Haute are 
used in the story. One of the 
main characters is Miss Cecil Cos- 
tello now Mrs. A. Wright of East 
Glenn, who taught the author in 
1911 at Red Roof, near Jasonville. 

Others mentioned in the book 
are James Conover, P:ter Van 
Horn, Edward Hylton, Ted Pom- 
eron, Taylor Hice, Jerry Fitzger- 
ald, Vern Dorsey, Dr. O. O. Alex- 
ander and other local people. 


r 


Gp E fF 
THE CLIMAX of the book is the 
mine losion at Riley, which 


ended e author’s career as a 
coal miner. It is a simple story, 
told accurately, of the events as 
Wilson remembered them. 

This is the author’s first novel, 
although he also is the author of 
a book of poems on coal mining 
[called “Black Diamonds," pub- 
lished in 1947 by. the Exposition 
Press of New York. His book of 
poetry is self-illustrated and he 
also has won honors for his art 
work. 

Wilson, former assistant engi- 
neer in the county surveyor’s of- 
fice here, was graduated from the 
University of Michigan with his 
A. B. degree last June. He enlist- 
ed in the United States Marine 
Corps in World War I and again 
in World War II. He now makes 
his home in Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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City Will Fete Author. Jock Wilson, . Madar Morning teeing 1o [ir apia Rinse egat i sou! 


Pete Van Horn, chairman of the 


r 


i} 
F) i “Jock Wilson Day? committee. : ; 

q F I H | W d d Members of his committee, all of De yond Var ale ae due 
pomer SITE. Tae PENS t tee elena ames aa, Seana na emda 


John ‘Jock’? Wilson, third Gar-|prize for creative literature at the/Peugh, Robert Hicklin and Jack E “The Dark’ And the 


field High School alumnus to be|University of Michigan. Wilson is |Marshall. ai s Keen 
*;feted by his former fellow towns-|associated with the department of} There will be a delegation from |Damp” is Mr. Wilson's first prose 
imen in the last two years, will be|creative writing at the University | Jasonville attend the dinner, Van|volume, it is not his first book to 
‘honor guest at a dinner scheduled |of Michigan. Horn announced last night. Spike |be published. Several volumes of 
for 6:30 o’clock Wednesday night + + + Hall is in charge of ticket sales in|his collected poems have been 
„at the Zorah Shrine Temple. OTHER Garfield graduates who that area. Wilson moved with his|published. They first appeared in 
The dinner follows closely upon/have been honored in the recent|family from Jasonville to Terre |magazines and other periodicals. 

"national recognition of his book, |years are Dr. Herald Cox and the |Haute. fo eer fh, 

“The Dark and the Damp,” which liate Leroy Wilson. P= Spee ar A MEMBER of the class of 1917 at 
was awarded the Avery Hopwood Reservations for the dinner hon- HIS BOOK, first one about coal Garfield, Wilson has two of his 
: — 7, Paintings hanging on the walls of 
‘his almo mater. The oils are one 
of James A. Garfield and another 

depicting “The Spirit of ’76.” 
The welcome to Wilson will be 
jextended by Mayor Ralph Tucker. 
ie L. Shideler, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, will talk as will James 
= Garfield principal. Wilson 


has been asked to speak infor- 
mally. 

While here he will visit two of 
his children, Jock, Jr., and Lennie, 
both of whom are attending Indi- 
ana State Teachers College. 


\ Author Jock Wilson To Speak 
| At Pen And Brush Club Meeting 


emay yeme 
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Jock Wilson, former Terre 
Hautean and author of the success- 
ful novel, “The Dark and the 
Damp,” will be the guest of the 
- Pen and Brush Club at a dinner 
meeting planned for Tuesday eve- 
ning, April 28. 

It will be held in the Wabash 
Room of the Terre Haute House 
and will be open to club members, 
their guests and all friends ọf Mr. 
Wilson. 

A graduate of Garfield High 
School, Wilson attended Rose Poly- 
technic Institute and received his 
degree from the University of 
Michigan where he now is a mem- 
ber of the information service staff. 
He served in the Marine Corps in 
both World War I and World War 
I. 

Wilson’s novel, an autobiograph- 
ical account of life as a coal miner 
in Terre Haute and other neighbor- 
ing communities, received favor- 
able notices from critics as an|Harned, Miss N. Claire Williams 
“illuminating picture of that seg-|and Miss Mary Hollis. 
ment of Americana.” It also was) Al friends, former classmates 
claimed to be the first authentic|and acquaintances of the speaker 
account of experiences in typical/are cordially invited to attend. 
coal mines written by a coal digger.|Reservations may be made with 
The author’s newest book, “Stump|Miss Williams or Mrs. Harned, 


f 
{ Hollow” is soon to be published.|C-3371 or with the manager’s office} 
| Also in publication is a volume of!at the hotel. 
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poems on coal mining, “Black Dia- 
monds.” His talents also extend tol 
the field of art where he has won 
several honors in painting. | 
n subiet before the Pen andj) 1 Ty 
rush Club will be “How to Write rraimy WIG QR AY 
x a Novel.” W coU N | | UBLI U3 Ais 
' The committee in charge of the U UUH È INDIANA 
April meeting includes J. B. TERRE HAUTE, INDIAN 


DENT MAN 
ÖR OF BOOK ` 
ON FARM FEEDS 


R. C. WORNICK 


R. C. Wornick, “author of the 
änewly published reference book 
announced by Chas. Pfizer & 
= Co., Inc., is director of the de- 
velopmental research labora- 
tories of the Pfizer Research 
Center at its Vigo Plant, south 
of the city. 

He is a recognized authorit 
in the fields of vitamin A and 
antibiotics, and in the mixing, 
üpelleting and quality control of 
pharmaceuticals and animalß 
feeds. i 

Wornick is widely known for 
fhis addresses on these subjects 
before industry and university} 
audiences throughout the United 
States and Canada. He also is 
ja recognized authority on liquid 
f supplements in animal feeds, 
i subject of the new book. 

He is a member of the Wash- 


[ington Avenue Presbyterian 


|Church and serves as a com- 
missioner in the Wabash Valley 
Boy Scout Council. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wornick and 
‚their two sons live at 21 Long- 
ridge Road, Woodgate. 


